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NATIONAL AID TO PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


BY ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


S the time for the session of Congress ap- 
[\ proaches, we are very highly gratified 
at the indications of renewed and positive 
interest in the matter of national aid to 
education, or, as President Harrison very 
justly qualified it in one of those charmingly 
apt and happy utterances with which he 
punctuated the campaign, ‘‘ National Aid 
to Primary Education,’’ since, although the 
higher edudation may be of great advantage 
tothe country, ‘‘ the welfare of the people 
of the United States,’’ which the Congress 
is especially authorized by the Constitution 
to provide for, is particularly dependent on 
“primary ’’ education—the ability of the 
voter, who is the source of power, to read 
and write. 

This subject is one that for twenty years 
has been in one form or another before 
Congress. It has been a matter of special 
allusion in the inaugurals of three Presidents, 
and had a leading place in the messages of 
one. It has been more or less heartily in- 
dorsed by three National Conventions of the 
Republican party. A bill making provision 
for educational aid to the several States has 
been before Congress for eight years. It 
has passed the Senate, but failed of a vote 
inthe House. It is generally known as the 
“Blair Bill,’ and under that designation 
has been extensively indorsed by educa- 
tional and religious assemblies. The léad- 
ing features of this bill are: 1. The appro- 
Priation of a specific sum to be distributed 





to the various States in proportion to the 
illiteracy of each. 2. The sum awarded to 
each State to be paid over in bulk to the 
State officials each year. 3. The sum re- 
ceived is required to be used by States in 
which the schools for the two races are sep- 
arate for the equal advantage of both. 4. 
In case of misuse of the funds by any State, 
future payments may be withheld. 5. Part 
of the fund may be used for normal schools 
or institutions giving normal instruction. 
There are other features, but these are the 
important ones. 

The measure is opposed on all sorts of 
grounds, chief among which is the claim 
that the National Government has no right 
to make an appropriation for educational 
purposes in the. several States. The argu- 
ment is not worth serious consideration. 
Every State west of Pennsylvania has re- 
ceived, as a donation from the United States, 
a part of the public domain for public school 
purposes. Every State received its share of 
what was known as the Agricultural College 
land scrip, which was not only devoted to 
education, but to the most unconstitutional 
kind of education, the training and advan- 
tage of a particular class. Besides that, the 
National Government has once distributed 
to the States a surplus to be disposed of as 
they chose; some of them chose to dis- 
tribute their share among their citizens, 
others to put it into schools, others to use it 
simply as a fund to reduce taxation. 
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After all this, the claim of lack of power 
becomes too slippery for a man susceptible 
to the influence of common sense to stand 
on long enough to put into words. 

The simple fact is that if two-thirds of 
those who need enlightenment were not 
colored men, who are not only ignorant, 
but also poor and weak, such appropriation 
would have been made a dozen years ago. 
If the 5,000,000 of illiterates in the South- 
ern States were all of the white race, not a 
member of Congress of any party would 
ever dream of opposing such an application 
of the National funds. There is always a 
lack of power when anything is proposed 
that may result in advantage to the colored 
race, but never any failure of authority when 
it is proposed to do them harm. 

There are but three questions involved in 
the matter. The first is, whether a people 
—a Nation whose laws enforced and main- 
tained slavery for two centuries and a half 
—who kept the slave ignorant by law and 
took the fruits of his labor to build schools 
and churches—is not bound at least to fur- 
nish his children with the opportunity to 
learn to read and write. The second is, 
whether it is just to them, or matter of 
common prudence on the part of the Nation, 
that it should leave so large a proportion of 
the population of one-third of its constitu- 
ent commonwealths in ignorance. The third 
is, whether common reason will indorse, as 
either just or prudent or profitable, the 
emancipation of a people and leaving them 
without any provision for their education or 
independence. 

No one pretends that the education of 
these people is not desirable and necessary, 
but we have men of all parties, who are 
willing enough to tear down the Constitu- 
tion when it 1s in their way, or stretch it to 
the point of almost imperceptible tenuity 
when it suits their pleasure, snuffling and 
whimpering about the ‘‘solemnity’’ of its 
provisions just as soon as there is a proposal 
to do anything that would enable the negro 
to secure a ‘‘white man’s chance’’ in the 
United States. Nothing has ever produced 
such a display of catarrhal hypocrisy since 
Columbus discovered America as the moving 
of this question in Congress. That a South- 
ern Democrat should oppose it is at least 
comprehensible, though it is not logical or 
consistent, for he is, as a rule, greedy enough 
for appropriations. That a Northern Re- 
publican should oppose it, simply shows how 
afraid or ashamed the leaders of the party— 
its political managers—are of the logical 
consequences of their own acts, or else 
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demonstrates the fact that they believe Mr, 
Jefferson Davis’ construction of the Const. 
tution to be the one our soldiers fought to 
maintain. 

With these views and the well-known fact 
that since 1872 the present writer has been 
an open and avowed champion of “Na. 
tional aid to primary education,’’ and has 
made it the theme of more than one vol. 
ume, it is not surprising that one by whom 
the ‘‘ Blair bill’’ is supposed to represent 
the only method of securing that result 
should write to him inquiring with much 
earnestness, ‘‘Is it possible, as has been 
represented to me, that one who has done 
so much to awaken public interest in this 
subject should be opposed to what is known 
as the ‘ Blair bill?’ Ifso, will you not tell 
us through Zhe Jnter-Ocean what reason 
you have for such opposition ?”’ 

If the writer of this letter had ever read 
the ‘* Appeal to Ceesar,’’ there could hardly 
have been any doubt as to either of these 
questions. He is quite willing to answer 
them, however, and in doing so desires to say 
that the views expressed in that work have 
been deepened and confirmed by all that 
has occured since its publication. We are 
opposed to the ‘ Blair bill,’’ and to all 
other bills or projects of law based on the 
principle of State manipulation of the funds 
nominally designed for educational pur- 
poses. Our reasons for this are : 

1. That a State in which from one-third 
to one-half the people are debarred of their 
political rights should not be given control 
of a fund intended, to a great extent, as 4 
remedy for that state of affairs. 

2. Because it involves a needless risk of 
loss of the fund, its waste, or misapplication. 
The Treasurers of four States have defaulted 
within a decade—all exceptionally honest 
men, too. A very large part of the Agr 
cultural College scrip was lost or squat- 
dered. If the National Government had 
kept the land and given yearly to specific 
institutions in the various States the share In- 
tended for each, the result would have been 
much more beneficent, except in.a few casés. 

3. There is no means of punishing, pre 
venting, or recouping such loss in case It 
should occur, nor can any such be provided 
in a scheme of that character. 

4. It allows part of the fund to be used t0 
build school-houses and provide higher 
education. 

5. It does not contain, and can by 0? 
form of words be made to contain, any SU 
ficient guaranty that the colored race 
receive its due proportion of such fund. 
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6. It is simply doing another wrong to 
the victim of generations of injustice under 
the specious plea of promoting his welfare. 

7. It is a most mischievous and unneces- 
sary acceptance of the ‘‘ State sovereignty ’’ 
construction of the Constitution, which has 
already cost us blood and money enough. 

8. Such a law, or any law based on State 
manipulation of the fund, is almost certain 
to produce conflicts between State and 
National authority. 

g. It would make the colored man of the 
South wholly dependent for opportunity and 
hope upon the usurping ‘‘ white-line’’ De- 
mocracy of the South. 

10. All the purposes sought to be pro- 
moted by this bill may be secured more 
directly, more cheaply, more certainly, more 
justly, and without possibility of loss, mis- 
application, conflict of authority or bowing 
the knee to the blood-stained Baal of ‘* State 
rights.”’ 

The writer would do almost anything to 
secure the enlightenment of the colored race 
in the United States, not for their sake 
alone, but because he believes the peace and 
perpetuity of the nation depend upon it; 
but he thinks it better for the race and 
worthier of the nation’s honor, that nothing 
should be attempted in this direction, than 
that a measure so sure to tighten their bonds 
and so fraught with danger should be 
adopted. If the nation is not willing to do 
justice to the colored man, let it at least re- 
frain from doing further injustice. So much 
ofcommon sense and. common honesty at 
least ought to be ‘ constitutional.”’ 

Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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BY J. W. ELDRED. 

AY eminent teacher once asked his pupil 
the question—‘*‘ W hat is it your ambition 

to become?’’ Thepupil answered—‘‘A great 
scholar, sir. I would like to know many 
languages and sciences—to be a great phil- 
osopher, in short.’’ The teacher replied, 
“A man may be a great scholar without be- 
Ing a philosopher. A scholar deals in a 
knowledge of facts; a philosopher in a 
knowledge of the reason of things.”” The 
pupil thereupon stated that he would like to 
ow both the facts and the reasons for 

- Facts and the reasons for them ! 
showing the relation of events with each 


. other; the chain which connects them; the 


Causes and effects of events. This, fellow 





teachers, is as much a part of history as 
the description of battles and other exterior 
events which it recounts, and this is ‘‘ the 
Philosophy of History.’’ 

It is to be regretted that our text-books 
on history, without exception, whether an- 
cient, medizval or modern, are mostly filled 
with the accounts of wars, battles, conquests, 
revolutions, and the affairs of government. 
The dry bones, the skeleton, so to speak, 
of the body politic is held up to view, but 
the living spirit of history, the moral facts, 
the social condition, the progress, or per- 
haps the decline, of civilization, the causes 
and effects of events, with which the philos- 
ophy of history has to deal, are left in the 
back ground, or wholly ignored. Why 
this is so we can scarcely define. It cer- 
tainly is not in keeping with the progress of 
education and the advanced methods of in- 
struction of the times. 

We do not wish to be understood as de- 
preciating the value of a knowledge of 
material facts. They form the basis of 
reflection and generalization, without which 
the philosophy of history could have no ex- 
istence. But we do deprecate the prevail- 
ing tendency to recognize as facts those 
only which are material and visible. The 
moral and hidden facts, which we have 
alluded to, and those of a general nature 
without a name, are no less real than ac- 
counts of wars and public acts of govern- 
ments. They may be more difficult to un- 
ravel; the historian may not recognize 
them so readily; and it may require more 
skill upon the part of the teacher to place 
them distinctly before his pupils; but this 
does not alter their nature nor lessen their 
value as essential parts of history. 

But how, it may be asked, are we to 
dwell upon this part of history in the time 
allowed for its study in the usual course of 
public instruction ? And what evidence have 
we of its utility? “Ihese are fair questions 
which we think can be satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

‘* History,’’ says a recognized authority, 
‘*is not a science whose leading principles 
can be systematically exhibited within a 
moderate compass, and of which a com- 
plete elementary knowledge can be im- 
parted within a limited time.’’ There is no 
short road to a competent knowledge of 
history. Thestudy must be pursued beyond 
the school room and by the pupil himself. 
But it is the duty of the instructor to assist 
the student in his investigations, to guide 
in the proper direction of his studies. 

The impostancc of associating oral with 
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written arithmetic; physical with political 
and mathematical geography ; the value of 
the Grube method in elementary arithmetic, 
etc., are recognized, and why may we not 
with equal propriety and success associate 
the barren mass of dates, names and dead 
facts of history with the interesting facts 
which gave them birth, and the living facts 
which are their legitimate offspring ? 

Abridgments and outlines are of little use 
to the young student of history. We might 
as well expect to form a correct and lively 
impression of the form and features of a 
living man from the contemplation of the 
human skeleton, as to acquire a true knowl- 
edge of history from abridgments alone. 
And yet, this is the material which our text- 
books furnish, and which the teacher is 
obliged to deliver to his young apprentices. 
With such material, we can imagine, there 
will arise a very insignificant structure in- 
deed. 

Since, then, we cannot obtain a correct 
knowledge of history from outlines and 
abridgments ; and since the study must be 
pursued beyond theschool room, it is highly 
important that a good foundation should be 
laid, a good beginning be made, with a 
view not only to acquire a knowledge of 
facts, but to discipline the mind and lead 
the pupil to correct habits of thought and 
reasoning—to teach him how to investigate 
and compare, to combine and reflect for 
himself. This, in my opinion, can be ac- 

_complished only by the careful study of 
special history and advancing to the gen- 
eral—and associating the facts with the 
‘ causes which produced them and their re- 
‘ sultant effects. 

The fact that the polarity of magnetized 
iron was discovered at a certain period, may 
awaken in the mind of the pupil no 

‘thought beyond the fact as stated ; but if 
_ led to inquire into its effects he will be de- 
lighted to find that this discovery, though 
apparently imsignificant, has changed the 
face of the entire world. It led to the dis- 
’ covery of a new continent. It has con- 
“ verted the trackless ocean into a common 
‘ highway, brought about the rapid inter- 
change of the products of the earth and 
carried, to heathen and barbarous nations, 
’ the blessings of Christianity and of civiliza- 
, tion. 

We are taught that the principal cause 
which led to our national independence was 
‘* taxation without representation,’’ but the 
philosophy of history opens our eyes to 
causes, the germs of which were planted and 


' fostered by tyranny on another continent, | 
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years before. We view the effects, and w 
are transfixed with amazement at the mag. 
nitude of the results. We behold a great 
free republic reared by the aggregation of 
colonies, their inhabitants hailing from all 
quarters of the globe—the human race 
brought together, as it were, in one family, 
From heterogeneous and discordant elements 
of society we see social order established 
and Christianity and civilization advancing 
even among the native savages and the rude 
and semi-barbarous elements from abroad, 
which have been brought under the influ. 
ence of its free and benign institutions. 
But we need not multiply examples. We 
bring this subject to the notice of the read- 
ers of Zhe Journal with the conviction that 
a reform is needed iu this particular branch 
of study, not only in the methods of its 
presentation, but in the compilation ofa 
text-book to meet the demands of the time, 
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BY DR. JOHN BROWN. 


HAVE said that my mother’s death was 
| the second epoch in my father’s life. | 
should perhaps have said the third; the 
first being his mother’s long illness and 
death, and the second his going to Elie, and 
beginning the battle of life at fifteen. 
There must have been something very deli- 
cate and close and exquisite in the relation 
between the ailing, silent, beautiful and 
pensive mother, and that dark-eyed, dark- 
haired, bright and silent son; a sort of 
communion it is not easy to express. You 
can think of him at eleven slowly writing 
out that small book of promises in a distinct 
and minute hand, quite as like his mature 
hand as the shy, lustrous-eyed boy was to 
his after-self in his manly years, and sitting 
by the bedside while the rest were out and 
shouting, playing at hide-and-seek round 
the little church, with the winds from Ben- 
lomond or the wild uplands of Ayrshire 
blowing through their hair. He played 
seldom, but when he did run out he jum 
higher and farther, and ran faster, than any 
of them. His peculiar beauty must have 
come from his mother. He used at rare 
times, and with a sort of shudder, to tell of 
her when a lovely girl of fifteen having bee 
seen by a gentleman of rank, in Cheapside, 
hand in hand with an evil woman, who 
was decoying her to ruin, on pretence 
of showing her the way home ; and how he 
stopped his carriage, and taking in the w 
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conscious girl, drove her to her uncle’s 
door. But you have said all this better than 
] can. 

His time with his mother, and the neces- 
sary confinement and bodily depression 
caused by it, I doubt not deepened his na- 
tive thoughtful turn and his tendency to 
meditative melancholy, as a condition under 
which he viewed all things, and quickened 
and intensified his sense of the sufferings of 
this world, and of the profound seriousness 
and mystery in the midst of which we live 
and die. 

The second epoch was that of his leaving 
home with his guinea, the last he ever got 
from any one but himself; and his going 
among utter strangers, to be master of a 
school, one half of the scholars of which 
were bigger and older than himself, and all 
rough colts—wilful and unbroken. This 
was his first fronting of the world. Besides 
supporting himself, this knit the sinews of 
his mind, and made him rely on himself in 
action as well as in thought. He sometimes, 
but not often, spoke of this, never lightly, 
though he laughed at some of his predica- 
ments. He could not forget the rude shock. 
Generally those familiar revelations were at 


supper, on the Sabbath evening, when, his 
work over, he enjoyed and lingered over his 
meal. 

From his young and slight, almost girlish, 
look, and his refined, quiet manners, the 
boys of the school were inclined to annoy 


and bully him. He saw this, and felt it 
was now or never—nothing between. So 
he took his line. The biggest boy, much 
older and stronger, was the rudest, and in- 
fected the rest. The ‘‘ wee maister’’ ordered 
him, in that peremptory voice we all remem- 
ber, to stand up and hold out his hand, 
being not at all sure but the big fellow might 
knock him down on the word. To the as- 
tonishment of the school, and to the big 
tebel’s too, he obeyed and was punished on 
the instant, and to the full; out went the 
hand, down came the ‘“‘ ¢aws,’’ and bit like 
fire. From that moment he ruled them by 
his eye, the saws vanished. 

_ There was an incident at this time of his 
life which I should perhaps not tell, and yet 
I don’t know why I shouldn’t, it so per- 
fectly illustrates his character in many ways. 
He had come home during the vacation of 
his school to Langrig, and was about to go 
back; he had been renewing his intercourse 
with his old teacher and friend whom you 
mention, from whom he used to say he 
learned to like Shakespeare, and who seems 
fo have been a man of genuine literary 
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tastes. He went down to bid him good-by, 
and doubtless they got on their old book 
loves, and would be spouting their pet 
pieces. The old dominie said, ‘‘ John, my 
man, if you are walking into Edinburgh, I’ll 
convoy you a bit.’’ ‘John’’ was too 
happy, so next morning they set off, keeping 
up a constant fire of quotation and eager 
talk. They got past Mid Calder to near 
East, when my father insisted on his friend 
returning, and also on going back a bit with 
him ; on looking at the old man, he thought 
he was tired, so on reaching the well-known 
‘*Kippen’s [nn,’’ he stopped and insisted 
on giving him some refreshment. ‘Instead 
of ordering bread and cheese and a bottle 
of ale, he, doubtless full of Shakespeare, 
and great upon sack and canary, ordered @ 
bottle of wine! Of this, you may be sure, 
the dominie, as he most needed it, had the 
greater share, and doubtless it warmed the 
cockles of his old heart. ‘‘ Jobn,’’ making 
him finish the bottle and drink the health 
of ‘*Gentle Will,’’ saw him off, and went in 
to pay the reckoning. What did he know 
of the price of wine! It took exactly every 
penny he had; I doubt not most boys, 
knowing that the landlord knew them, 
would have either paid a part, or asked him 
to score it up. This was not his way; he 
was too proud and shy and honest for such 
an expedient. By this time, what with dis- 
cussing Shakespeare, and witnessing his 
master’s leisurely emptying of that bottle, 
and releasing the 


Dear prisoned spirits of the impassioned grape, 


he found he must run for it to Edinburgh, 
or rather Leith, fourteen miles ; this he did, 
and was at the pier just in time to jump into 
the Elie pinnace, which was already off. 
He often wondered what he would have 
done if he had been that moment late. You 
can easily pick out the qualities this story 
unfolds. 

His nature, capable as it was of great, 
persistent, and indeed dogged labor, was, 
from the predominance of the nervous sys- 
tem in his organization, excitable, and 
therefore needed and relished excitement— 
the more intense the better. He found this 
in his keen political tastes, in imaginative 
literature, and in fiction. In the highest 
kind of poetry he enjoyed the sweet pain of 
tears ; and he all his life had a steady liking, 
even a hunger, for a good novel. This 
refreshed, lightened, and diverted his mind . 
from the strain of his incessant exegesis. 
He used always to say that Sir Walter and 
Goldsmith, and even Fielding, Miss Edge- 
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worth, Miss Austen, and Miss Ferrier, were 
true benefactors to the race, by giving such 
secure and innocent pleasure; and he often 
repeated with admiration Lord Jeffrey’s 
words on Scott, inscribed on his monument. 
He had no turn for gardening or for fishing 
or any field sports or games; his sensitive 
nature recoiled from the idea of pain, and 
above all, needless pain. He used to say 
the lower creation had groans enough, and 
needed no more burdens; indeed, he was 
fierce to some measure of unfairness against 
such of his brethren—Dr. Wardlaw, for 
instance—as resembled the apostles in fish- 
ing for other things besides men. 

But the exercise and the excitement he 
most of all others delighted in was riding ; 
and had he been a country gentleman and 
not a clergyman, I don’t think he could 
have resisted fox-hunting. With the excep- 
tion of that great genius in more than 
horsemanship, Andrew Ducrow, I never saw 
a man sit a horse ashedid. He seemed in- 
spired, gay, erect, full of the joy of life, 
fearless and secure. I have heard a farmer 
friend say if he had not been a preacher of 
the gospel he would have been a cavalry 
officer, and would have fought as he preached. 


He was known all over the Upper Ward 


and down Tweeddale for his riding. 
‘* There goes the minister,’’ as he rode past 
at a swift canter. He had generally well- 
bred horses, or, as I would now cal] them, 
ponies ; if he had not, his sufferings from a 
dull, hard-mouthed, heavy-hearted and 
footed, plebeian horse were almost comic. 
On his gray mare, or his little blood bay 
horse, to see him setting off and indulging 
it and himself in some alarming gambols, 
and in the midst of his difficulties, partly of 
his own making, taking off his hat or kissing 
his hand to.a lady, made one think of 
‘young Harry with his beaver up.’’ He 
nsed to tell with much relish how, one fine 
summer Sabbath evening, after preaching 
in the: open air for a collection in some 
village near, and having put the money, 
chiefly halfpence, into his handkerchief, 
and that into his hat, he was taking a smart 
gallop home across the moor, happy and 
relieved, when three ladies—I think the 
Miss Bertrams of Kersewell—came suddenly 
upon him; off went the hat, down bent the 
head, and over him streamed the cherished 
collection, the ladies busy among the wild 
grass and heather picking it up, and he full 
of droll confusion and laughter. 

The gray mare he had for many. years. 
I can remember her small head and large 
eyes ; her neat, compact body, round as a 
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barrel ; her finely flea-bitten skin, and her 
thorough-bred' legs. I have no doubt she 
had Arabian blood. My father’s pride in 
her was quite curious. Manya wild ride to 
and from the Presbytery at Lanark, and 
across flooded and shifting fords, he had on 
her. She was as sweet-tempered and endur- 
ing as she was swift and sure; and her 
powers of running were appreciated and 
applied in a way which he was both angry 
and amused to discover. You know what 
riding the druse means. At a country wed- 
ding the young men have a race to the 
bridegroom’s home, and he who wins, 
brings out a bottle and glass and drinks the 
young wife’s health. I wish Burns had de 
scribed a druse; all sorts of steeds, wild, 
unkempt lads, as well as colts, old broken- 
down thorough-breds that did wonders when 
soopled, huge, grave cart-horses devouring 
the road with their shaggy hoofs, wilful 
ponies, etc. You can imagine the wild 
hurry-skurry and fun, the comic situations 
and upsets over a rough road, up and down 
places one would be giddy to look at. 
Well, the young farmers were in the habit 
of coming to my father, and asking the loan 
of the mare to go and see a friend, etc., 
etc., praising knowingly the fine points and 
virtues of his darling. Having through 
life, with all his firmness of nature, an ab- 
horrence of saying ‘‘ No’’ to any one, the 
interview generally ended with, ‘Well 
Robert, you may have her, but take care of 
her, and don’t ride her fast.’’ In an hour 
or two Robert was riding the druse, and fly- 
ing away from the crowd, Gray first and 
the rest nowhere, and might be seen turning 
the corner of the farm-house with the vic- 
torious bottle in his uplifted hand, the 
motley pack panting vainly up the hill. 
This went on for long, and the gray was 
famous, almost notorious, all over the Upper 
Ward ; sometimes if she appeared, no one 
would start, and she trotted the course. 
Partly from his own personal abstraction 
from outward country life, and partly from 
Uncle Johnston’s sense of waggery keeping 
him from telling his friend of the gray’s last 
exploit at Hartree Mill, or her leaping over 
the ‘‘ best man’’ at Thriepland, my father 
was the last to hear of this equivocal glory 
of ‘‘the minister’s meer.’’ Indeed, it was 
whispered she had once won a whip at 
Lanark races. They still tell of his feats on 
this fine creature, one of which he never al- 
luded to without a feeling of shame. He 
had an engagement to preach somewhere 
beyond the Clyde on a Sabbath evening, 
and his excellent and attached friend a0 
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elder, Mr. Kello of Lindsay-lands, accom- 
panied him on his big plough horse. It was 
to be in the open air, on the river side. 
When they got to the Clyde they found it 
in full flood, heavy and sudden rains at the 
head of the water having brought it down in 
awild spate. On the opposite side were the 
gathered people and the tent. Before Mr. 
Kello knew where he was, there was his 
minister on the mare swimming across, and 
carried down in a long diagonal, the people 
looking on in terror. He landed, shook 
himself, and preached with his usual fervor. 
As I have said, he never liked to speak of 
this bit of hardihood, and he never re- 
peated it; but it was like the man—there 
were the people, that was what he would be 
at, and though timid for anticipated danger 
as any woman, 2 it he was without fear. 
One more illustration of his character in 
connection with his riding. On coming to 
Edinburgh he gave up this kind of exercise ; 
he had no occasion for it and he had 
enough, and more than enough, of excite- 
ment in the public questions in which he 
found himself involved, and in the miscel- 
laneous activities of a popular town minister. 
I was then a young doctor—it must have 
been about 1840—and had a patient, Mrs. 
James Robertson, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Pirie, the predecessor of Dr. Dick in what 
was then Shuttle Street congregation, Glas- 
gow. She was one of my father’s earliest 
and dearest friends—a mother in the 
Burgher Israel, she and her cordial husband 
“given to hospitality,’’ especially to ‘‘ the 
Prophets.’’ She was hopelessly ill at Juniper 
Green, near Edinburgh. Mr. George Stone, 
then living at Muirhouse, one of my father’s 
congregation in Broughton Place, a man of 
equal originality and worth, and devoted to 
his minister, knowing my love of riding, 
offered me his blood-chestnut to ride out 
and make my visit. My father said, ‘‘ John, 
if you are going, I would like to ride out 
with you ;’’ he wished to see his dying 
friend. “You ride!’’ said Mr. Stone, who 
was a very Yorkshireman in the matter of 


horses, ‘Let him try,’’ said I. The up-— 


shot was that Mr. Stone sent the chestnut 
for me, and a sedate pony—called, if I for- 
get not, Goliath—for his minister, with all 
sorts of injunctions to me to keep him off 
the thorough-bred, and on Goliath. 

My father had not been on a horse for 
hearly twenty years. He mounted and 
tode off. He soon got teased with the 
short, pattering steps of Goliath, and looked 
wistfully up at me, and longingly to the tall 
chestnut, stepping once for Goliath’s twice, 





like the Don striding beside Sancho. Isaw 
what he was after, and when past the toll he 
said in a mild sort of way, ‘‘ John, did you 
promise absolutely I was not to ride your 
horse ?’’ ‘No, father, certainly not. Mr. 
Stone, I daresav, wished me to do so, but I 
didn’t.’’ ‘*Well, then, I think we'll 
change; this beast shakes me.’’ So we 
changed. I remember how noble he looked, 
how at home; his white hair and his dark 
eyes, his erect, easy, accustomed seat. He 
soon let his eager horse slip gently away. 
It was first evasit, he was off, Goliath and I 
jogging on behind; then erupit, and in a 
twinkling—evanuit. I saw them laSt flash- 
ing through the arch under the Canal, his 
white hair flying. I was uneasy, though 
from his riding I knew he was. as yet in 
command ; so I put Goliath to his best, and 
having passed through Slateford, I asked a 
stonebreaker if he saw a gentleman on a 
chestnut horse. ‘‘Has he white hair ?’’ 
‘*Yes.’’ ‘And een like a gled’s?’’ ‘‘ Yes.’ 
‘Weel, then, he’s fleein’ up the road like 
the wund ; he’ll be at Little Vantage (about 
nine miles off) in nae time if he haud on.”’ 
I never once sighted him, but on coming 
into Juniper Green there was his steaming 
chestnut at the gate, neighing cheerily to 
Goliath. I went in; he was at the bedside 
of his friend, and in the midst of prayer; 
his words as I entered were, ‘‘ When thou 
passest through the waters I will be with 
thee, and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee ;’’ and he was not the least in- 
stant in prayer that his blood was up with 
his ride. He never again saw Mrs. Robert- 
son, or as she was called when they were 
young, Sibbie (Sibella) Pirie. On coming 
out he said nothing, but took the chestnut, | 
mounted her, and we came home quietly. 
His heart was opened; he spoke of old 
times and old friends; he stopped at the 
exquisite view of Hailes into the valley, and 
up the Pentlands beyond, the smoke of 
Kate’s Mill rising:in the still and shadowy 
air, and broke out into Cowper’s words.. 
Yes,— 
HE sets the bright procession on its way, 
And marshals all the order of the year; 


And ere one flowery season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 


Then as we came slowly in, the moom 
shone behind Craiglockhart hill among the 
old Scotch firs; he pulled up again, and 
gave me Collins’ Ode to Evening, begin-- 
ning— 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 


May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest er, 
Thy springs, and dying gales; 
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repeating over and over some of the lines, 
as 
Thy modest ear, 
Thy springs, and dying gales, 
—And marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 
And when she looked out on us clear and 
full, ‘*‘ Yes— 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth. 

As we passed through Slateford, he spoke 
of Dr. Belfrage, his great-hearted friend, of 
his obligations to him, and of his son, my 
. friend, both lying together in Colinton 

churchyard; and of Mr. Dick, who was 
minister before him, of the Coventrys, and 
of Stitchel and Sprouston, of his mother 
and of himself—his doubts of his own 
sincerity in religion, his sense of sin, of God 
—reverting often to’ his dying friend. 
Such a thing only occurred to me with him 
once or twice in all my life ; and then when 
we went home, he was silent, shut up, self- 
contained as before. He was himself con- 


scious of this habit of reticence, and what 
may be called se/ésm to us, his children, 
and lamented it. 


I remember his saying in 
a mournful joke, ‘‘I have a well of love; 
I know it ; but it is a we//, and a draw-well, 
to your sorrow and mine, and it seldom 
overflows, but,’’ looking with that strange 
power of tenderness as if he put his voice 
and his heart into his eyes, ‘‘you may 
always come hither to draw;’’ he used to 
say he might take to himself Wordsworth’s 
lines— 


I am not one who much or oft delights 
To season my fireside with personal talk. 


And changing ‘‘ though”’ into ‘¢ if :’’ 


A well of love it may be deep, 

I trust it is, and never dry; 

What matter, though its waters sleep 
In silence and obscurity ? 


The expression of his affection was more 
like the shock of a Leyden jar, that the con- 
tinuous current of a galvanic circle. 

There was, as I have said, a permanent 
chill given by my mother’s death, to what 
may be called the outer surface of his 
nature, and we at home felt it much. The 
blood was thrown in upon the centre, and 
went forth in energetic and victorious work, 
‘im searching the Scriptures and saving souls ; 
but his social faculty never recovered that 
shock! it was blighted ; he was always de- 
‘siring to be alone and at his work. A 
‘stranger who saw him for a short time, 
‘bright, animated, full of earnest and cordial 
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talk, pleasing and being pleased, the life of 
the company, was apt to think how delight- 
ful he must always be—and so he was; but 
these times of bright talk were like angel’s 
visits; and he smiled with peculiar benig- 
nity on his retiring guest, as if blessing him 
not the less for leaving him to himself. | 
question if there ever lived a man so much 
in the midst of men, and in the midst of his 
own children, in whom the silences, as Mr, 
Carlyle would say, were so predominant. 
Every Sabbath he spoke out of the abun- 
dance of his heart, his whole mind ; he was 
then communicative and frank enough: all 
the week, before and after, he would not 
unwillingly have never opened his mouth, 
Of many people we may say that their 
mouth is always open except when it is 
shut ; of him that his mouth was always shut 
except when it wasopened. Every one must 
have been struck with the seeming incon- 
sistency of his occasional brilliant, happy, 
energetic talk, and his habitual silentness— 
his difficulty in getting anything to say. 
But, as I have already said, what we lost, the 
world and the church gained. 

When traveling he was always in high 
spirits and full of anecdote and fun. In- 
deed I knew more of his inner history in 
this ome way, than during years of living 
with him. I recollect his taking me with 
him to Glasgow when I must have been 
about fourteen ; we breakfasted in ‘‘ Zhe 
Ram's Horn Tavern,’’ and I felt a new 
respect for him at his commanding the 
waiters. He talked a great deal during our 
short tour, and often have I desired to re- 
call the many things he told me of his early 
life, and of his own religious crises, my 
mother’s death, his fear of his own death, 
and all this intermingled with the drollest 
stories of his boy and student life. 

We went to Paisley and dined, I well 
remember, we two alone, and, as I thought, 
magnificently, in a great apartment in 
‘© The Saracen’s Head,’’ at the end of 
which was the county ball-room, We had 
come across from Dunoon and landed ina 
small boat at the Water Neb along with 
Mrs. Dr. Hall, a character Sir Walter or 
Galt would have made immortal. My 
father with characteristic ardor took an oar, 
for the first time in his life, and I believe 
for the last, to help the old boatman on the 
Cart, and wishing to do something decided, 
missed the water, and went back head over 
heels to the immense enjoyment of Mrs. 
Hall, who said, ‘‘ Less pith, and mair to the 
purpose, my man.’’ She didn’t let the joke 
die out. 
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Another time—it was when his second 
marriage was fixed on, to our great happi- 
ness and his—I had just taken my degree 
of M. D., and he took Isabella, William, 
and myself to Moffat. By a curious felicity 
we got into Miss Geddes’ lodgings, where 
the village circulating library was kept, the 
whole of which we aver he read in ten days. 
I never saw him so happy, so open and full 
of mirth, reading to us, and reciting the 
poetry of his youth. On these rare but 
delightful occasions he was fond of exhibit- 
ing, whcn asked, his powers of rapid speak- 
ing, in which he might have rivalled old 
Matthews or his son. His favorite feat was 
repeating ‘‘Says I to my Lord, quo’ I— 
what for will ye no grund ma barleymeal 
mouter-free, says I to my Lord, quo’ I, says 
I, I says.’ He was brilliant upon the 
final ‘‘I says.’’ Another chef ad’ auvre was, 
“On Tintock tap there is a mist, and in the 
mist there is a kist (a chest), and in the kist 
there is a cap (a wooden bowl), and in the 
cap there is a drap, tak’ up the cap, and sup 
the drap, and set the cap on Tintock tap.”’ 
This he could say, if I mistake not, five 
times without drawing breath. It was a 
favorite passage this, and he often threat- 
ened to treat it exegetically; laughing 
heartily when I said, in that case, he would 
have great trouble with the context, which 
in others cost him a good deal. 

His manner to ladies, and indeed to all 
women, was that of a courtly gentleman; 
they could be romantic in their empresse- 
ment and devotion, and I used to think Sir 
Philip Sidney, or Ariosto’s knights and the 
Paladins of old, must have looked and 
moved as he did. He had great pleasure in 
the company of high-bred, refined, thought- 
ful women ; and he had a peculiar sympathy 
with the sufferings, the necessary mournful- 
ness of women, and with all in their lot 
connected with the fruit of that forbidden 
tree—their loneliness, the sorrows of their 
time, and their pangs in travail, their 
peculiar relation to their children. I think 
I hear him reading the words, ‘‘Can a 
woman forget her suckling child, that she 
should not have compassion on the son of 
het womb? Yea’’ (as if it was the next 
thing to impossible), ‘‘ she may forget, yet 
will not I forget thee.’ Indeed, to a man 
who saw so little of, and said so little to his 
own children, perhaps it may be decause of 
all this, his sympathy for mothers under loss 
of children, his real suffering for their suf- 
fering, not only endeared him to them as 

€ir minister, their consoler, and gave him 
°pportunities of dropping in divine and 
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saving truth and comfort, when the heart 
was full and soft, tender, and at his mercy, 
but it brought out in his only loss of this 
kind, the mingled depth, tenderness, and 
also the peremptoriness of his nature. 

In the case of the death of little Maggie 
—a child the very image of himself in face, 
lovely and pensive, and yet ready for any- 
fun, with a keenness of affection that 
perilled everything on being loved, who 
must cling to some one and be clasped, 
made for a garden, for the first garden, not 
for the rough world, the child of his old age 
—this. peculiar meeting of opposites was 
very marked. She was stricken with sudden 
illness, malignant sore throat ; her mother 
was gone, and so she was to my father as a 
flower he had the sole keeping of; and his 
joy in her wild mirth, his watching her 
childish moods of sadness, as if a shadow 
came over her young heaven, were them- 
selves something to watch. Her delicate 
life made no struggle with disease ; it, as it 
were, declined to stay on such conditions. 
She therefore sunk at once and without 
much pain, her soul quick and unclouded, 
and her little forefinger playing to the last 
with my father’s silvery curls, and her eyes 
trying in vain to brighten his :— 

Thou wert a dew-drop which the morn brings forth, 
Not fitted to be trailed along the soiling earth ; 

But at the touch of wrong, without a strife, 

Slips in a moment out of life. 

His distress, his anguish at this stroke, 
was not only intense, it was in its essence 
permanent ; he went mourning and looking 
for her all his days; but after she was dead, 
that resolved will compacted him in an in- 
stant. It was on a Sabbath morning she 
died, and he was all day at church, not 
many yards from where lay her little corpse 
alone in the house. His colleague preached 
in the forenoon, and in the afternoon he 
took his turn, saying before beginning his 
discourse :—‘‘It has pleased the Father of 
Lights to darken one of the lights of my 
dwelling—had the child lived I would have 
remained with her, but now I have thought 
it right to arise and come into the house of 
the Lord and worship.’’ Such violence to 
one part of his nature by that in it which 
was supreme, injured him; it was like pull- 
ing up on the instant an express train; the 
whole inner organization is minutely, 
though it may be invisibly hurt; its molecu- 
lar constitution damaged by the cruel stress 
and strain. Such things are not right ; they 
are a cruelty and injustice and injury from 
the soul to the body, its faithful slave, and 
they bring down, as in his case they too 
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truly did, their own certain and specific 
retribution. _A man who did not feel 
keenly might have preached; a man whose 
whole nature was torn, shattered, and 
astonished as his was, had in a high sense 
no right so to use himself; and when too 
late he opened his eyes to this. It was part 
‘of our old Scottish severe unsparing charac- 
ter—calm to coldness outside, burning to 
fierceness, tender to agony within. 

I was saying how much my father enjoyed 
women’s company. He liked to look on 
them, and watch them, listening to their 
keen, unconnected, and unreasoning, but 
not unreasonable talk. Men’s argument, or 
rather arguing, and above all debating, he 
disliked. He had no turn for it. He was 
not combative, much less contentious. He 
was, however, warlike. Anything that he 
could destroy, any falsehood or injustice, he 
made for, not to discuss, but to expose and 
kill. He could not fence with his mind 
much less with his tongue, and had no love 
for the exploits of a nimble dialectic.. He 
had no readiness either in thought or word 
for this; his way was slowly to think out a 
subject, to get it well ‘‘ bottomed,’’ as 
Locke would say ; he was not careful as to 


recording the steps he took in their order, 
but the spirit of his mind was logical, as 
must be that of all minds who seek and find 
truth, for logic is nothing else than the 


arithmetic of thought; having therefore 
thought it out, he proceeded to put it into 
formal expression. This he did so as never 
again to undo it. His mind seemed to 
want the wheels by which this is done, 
vestigia nulla retrorsum, and having stereo- 
typed it, he was never weary of it; it never 
lost its life and freshness to him, and he de- 
livered it as emphatically thirty years after 
it had been cast, as the first hour of its 
existence. 

I have said he was no swordsman, but he 
was a heavy shot; he fired off his ball, 
compact, weighty, the maximum of sub- 
stance in the minimum of bulk; he put in 
double charge, pointed the muzzle, and 
fired, with what force and sharpness we all 
remember. If it hit, good; if not, all, he 
could do was to load again, with the same 
ball, and in the same direction. You must 
come to him to be shot, or at least yon 
must stand still, for he had a want of 
mobility of mind in great questions. He 
could not stalk about the field like a sharp- 
shooter ; his was a great sixty-eight pounder, 
and it was not much of a swivel. .Thus it 
was that he dropped into the minds of 
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them to breed conviction. If they gave 
them entrance-and cherished them, they 
would soon find how full of primary truth 
they were, and how well they would serve 
them, as they had served him. With all 
this heavy artillery, somewhat slow and 
cumbrous, on great questions, he had no 
want, when he was speaking off-hand, of 
quick, swe// remark, often witty and full of 
spirit, and often too unexpected, like light- 
ning — flashing, smiting, and gone. In 
Church Courts this was very marked. On 
small ordinary matters, a word from him 
would settle a long discussion. He would, 
after lively, easy talk with his next neigh- 
bor, set Aim up to make a speech, which 
was conclusive. But on great questions he 
must move forward his great gun with much 
solemnity and effort, partly from his desire 
to say as much of the truth at once as he 
could, partly from the natural concentration 
and rapidity of his mind in action, as dis- 
tinguished from his slowness when zacudat. 
ing, or in the process of thought—and partly 
from a sort of self consciousness—I might 
almost call it a compound of pride and 
nervous diffidence—which seldom left him. 
He desired to say it so that it might never 
need to be said again or otherwise by him- 
self, or any one else. 
To be Continued. 
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A PLEA FOR VOCAL MUSIC IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 


NE of the most remarkable, and, within proper 
limits, one of the most hopeful features of this 
progressive age, is the increasing dignity of the child. 
Year by year, society more and more deeply realizes 
the importance of his thorough training ; physical, in 
tellectual, moral. The most careful investigation into 
his instincts, his inclinations, his capacities and the 
order of their unfolding, is instituted with a view to 
his utmost development. On every hand, a complete 
education is demanded. The welfare of the State 
and Nation will tolerate nothing less than this. In 
general, our common school system admirably meets 
the demands. There is, however, one department of 
culture to which we readily concede a certain import 
ance, yet whose claims as an element of common 
school education have practically but very limited 
recognition,—music, the universal language, the 
eternal art, the fitting expression of our highest and 
holiest conceptions, the earliest intelligent utterance 
of infancy, the last request of the departing saint, the 
subject of much vague eulogium, adopted very gen- 
erally as an amusement, a diversion, with no higher 
end than to enliven the quarterly examinations, of 
for the amusement of the chance visitor, yet, as an 
educational appliance, co-ordinate in rank with other 
studies, and to be pursued as systematically and 
thoroughly as they—this is very imperfectly undet- 


others his authoritative assertions, and left | stood and very little regarded. 
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I shall offer a few reasons for its elevation to an 
honorable place upon the curriculum of all onr 
schools. And, first, it is an aid to other studies. A 
very common objection to its introduction is that it 
interferes with due attention to these. Igncring for 
the present the fact, which we hope to develop satis- 
factorily, that it has equal merit with them, it may be 
remarked that it is the concurrent testimony of teach- 
ers in whose schools it has been adopted that, far 
from proving a hindrance, it has been found a posi- 
tive advantage. That this is possible will readily 
appear, for it promotes the harmonious operation of 
the intellect, permeating and blending, and at the 
same time invigorating and stimulating, all the facul- 
ties. Especially is it an aid to graceful and finished 
reading and speaking, two fundameAatal requirements 
of elegant education, and, I may add, among the 
most difficult of attainment. ‘!he child is imitative, 
but for which he would never learn to speak, He is 
also instinctively musical, and enjoys a pleasing 
quality of voice. His ear, cultivated by the singing 
lesson, assists him to reproduce this; and thus a habit 
of melodious speech is fostered and encouraged. 
The harsh, unpleasant tone, and the drawl and sing- 
song so characteristic of school recitations, may thus 
be eradicated, and distinct articulation, proper inflec- 
tion and intonation, substituted. A friend passing by 
a primary school in one of our Eastern cities, had the 
curiosity to note down the intonations with which a 
certain word was spelled by a class of boys. The 
word was “thunder.” A tunein the key of E minor, 
with a shockingly nasal intonation, was the result. 
Perhaps it may have been sung in some of your 
schools. The habit of the great Yankee nation to 
talk “through its nose’? has a world wide celebrity, 
and an impersonator of Yankee character who omitted 
this distinctive blemish, might count upon being vig- 
orously hissed by an appreciative audience. Indeed, 
its absence would afford good ground for suspecting 
the genuineness of any one claiming American 
nationality. But all our school children are not of 
American parentage. The German, French, Irish, 
and English nations, with their lingual peculiarities, 
contribute their share. To a common standard of 
musical utterance, of agreeable and polished intona- 
tion, al] may be brought by the suitable use of song ; 
and, had its adoption no other result than promoting 
flexibility, facility, and correctness in speaking and 
reading, it should abundantly commend itself to 
American educators. But it directly aids in the dis- 
cipline of the school, and is thus a power in the 
teacher’s hands. Its presence in the opening exer- 
cise tends to overcome the turbulence with which the 
boy enters the school room, affording a safety-valve 
through which his too great exuberance may expend 
itself, and agreeably bridging the interval between 
muscular and intellectual activity. Later in the 
daily session, it calms and soothes the irritation and 
restlessness consequent upon confining study, and 
Provides a cheerful preparative for labor yet to come. 

As a sanitary measure, the suitable teaching of 
music in schools cannot be too highly commended. 
An opposite opinion has, until recently, extensively 

evailed; but careful investigation and experience 

lave triumphantly refuted it, and have established 
the conclusion that, so far from being injurious, sing- 
ing is one of the most efficacious means for giving 
strength and vigor to all the physical organs it calls 
ito action. Like other parts of the body, the vocal 
organs are developed and strengthened by use. Sing- 
Ing quickens the circulation, arouses the bodily activ- 
les, expands the lungs, promotes a habit of free and 
lengthened respiration, and imparts increased vigor 





to the whole system. The best authorities agree in 
cummending it as a sanitary exercise ; and the cele- 
brated Dr. Rush declares his conviction that the Ger- 
man people are largely indebted for their exemption 
from pulmonary diseases, to the strength which their 
lungs acquire in the practice of vocal music, which 
may be said to be universal among them. 

No people in the world can so ill afford to dis- 
pense with vocal training as the Americans, one-fifth 
of whose entire mortality is attributable to diseases of 
the throat and lungs. Statistics show that twenty- 
five thousand persons die annually from these causes 
in New England alone, and more than forty thou- 
sand, if we include the State of New York. Many 
instances are on record of children and adults with 
weak Jungs and enfeebled constitutions, who were 
restored to health and vigor by a course.of vocal 
training. I have in mind the case of an eminent 
teacher of vucal culture, who attributes. his restora- 
tion from what was believed an advanced consump- 
tion, to this treatment, and who has nobly recognized 
his obligation to it,—his admirable. instructions hav- 
ing, as I verily believe, saved multitudes of valuable 
lives. This is a matter of great importance, and can 
be much more readily and positively effected in early 
childhood than at any subsequent period. 

It is an efficient means for cultivating the taste. It 
is but trite to remark, in this connection, that a system 
of education which confines itself to the intellectual 
culture of the child alone, is radically defective. Its 
completed office extends over his whole moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical nature, harmonizing all 
branches of knowledge, and manifesting itself not 
only in thought and action, but in language, manners 
and bearing. It includes the development of his 
tastes, his sentiments, his imagination. In this di- 
rection, the processes of our American civilization are 
steadily tending. Appropriate architecture in the 
construction of our school-houses, the introduction 
of engravings and flowers to the school room, in- 
struction in the art of drawing,—all are calculated to 
stimulate the zesthetic nature of the child. Nothing 
in education can be substituted for the refinement 
conveyed through the arts, and, of these, music, 
though immaterial, possesses the greatest power. 
Sculpture, painting, architecture, may charm, may 
elevate; but music softens, thrills, subdues. It 
quickens the whole range of the emotions. For 
each it has a voice, of each it is the interpreter. 
Sown in the heart of youth, its influence blesses the 
whole life.* 

Sir Bernard Burke, in his Vicissitudes of Noble 
Families, gives a touching instance of the tendency 
of flowers to linger upon the spots where they were 
once nurtured. “ Being in search,” he tells us. * of 
a pedigree of the Findernes, once a great family in 
Derbyshire, I sought for their ancient hall. Nota 
stone remained to tell where it stood. I entered the 
church; not a single record of a Finderne was there. 
I accosted a villager, hoping to glean some stray 
traditions of the family. ‘ Findernes?’ he said: ‘ we 
have no Findernes here; but we have something that 
once belonged to them,—the Finderne flowers.’ 
‘Show me them,’ I replied; and the old man led me 
into a field which still retained faint traces of terrace 
and foundation. ‘ There,’ said he, pointing to a 
bank of garden flowers, grown wild, ‘these are 
Finderne flowers, brought by Sir Jeffrey from the 
Holy Land; and, do what we will, they will never 





*** Would one think,” says J. J. Rousseau, “ that an old 
dotard like myself, worn out with cares and troubles, should 
find myself weeping like an infant while I murmur, with a 
broken and trembling voice, the songs of my childhood?” 
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die.’”’ So may it be said of the refining influences 
of early musical culture, “* Do what we will, they will 
never die.”’ 

It is the boast of our American school system that 
all classes, the poor as well as the rich, share its ad- 
vantages. Hitherto, a musical education, from its 
high cost, has been confined to the abodes of the 
wealthy. Shall our poorer citizens, equally suscept- 
ible of cultivation, and whose limited means of enjoy- 
ment render it a more positive necessity, be debarred 
its pure and innocent delights? The privations of 
their lot may be ameliorated, a preparation afforded 
to bear cheerfully hardships and discomforts, a love 
for beauty and purity substituted for coarse and 
sensual indulgences, and sunlight and gladness dif- 
fused in humble homes, by the cultivation of the 
taste through music. It is a noticeable fact thatt he 
low songs of the street are disappearing in localities 
where suitable school songs are taught, the higher 
class of music supplanting them. Of course, the sub- 
jects chosen should be appropriate,—not beyond the 
child’s comprehension, but interesting, attractive, 
suited to his nature and capacities. Mathematics, 
geography, grammar, are not suitable ; and, though it 
may be urged that by uniting them to music the 
pupil will thereby become interested in them, he will 
be more likely to acquire a distaste for art. There 
has been recently exhibited to me the multiplication 
table arranged as a cantata, intended to interest and 
assist the young student in mathematics ; but, though 
the design was a creditable one, and very beautifully 
worked out, the melody pleasing and the harmony 
correct, I considered it wholly valueless as an educa- 
tional appliance, because the union of music and 
mathematics is an unnatural one. 

If it be demanded that every exercise of the school- 
room shall subserve the purposes of mental discipline, 
music is still, and in an eminent degree, reliable. As 
an aid to the memory, it holds the highest rank. 
Thought wedded to music is enforced, intensified. 
The songs of our childhood are never forgotten. 
They become the eternal constituents of the soul. So 
well aware of this were the ancients that their laws 
were composed in verse and inculcated by song. 
The Greek word for law and song was identical. 
Aristotle alludes to this fact, and assigns as a reason 
that, when writing was unknown, the Jaws were sung, 
that they might not be forgotten, Luther, following 
in their footsteps, not only translated the ancient 
Latin hymns, but wrote his catechism and the Con- 
fession of Augsburg in verse, that the people might 
become familiar with them. 

The powers of observation, of comparison, of ex- 
pression, are all heightened by the study of music. 
The complex relations of notes to each other, the in- 
finite variety of expression possible in musical forms, 
call these faculties actively into operation ; and abun- 
dant and competent testimony is not wanting to the 
fact that as a mental discipline it is in ho respect in- 
ferior to the much-vaunted science of mathematics. 

If the employment of a teacher of music in our 
schools be opposed on the score of expense, we an- 
swer, in the words of DeWitt Clinton, ‘* It cannot be 
too forcibly inculcated, nor too generally understood, 
that, in promoting the great interests of moral and in- 
tellectual cultivation, there can be no prodigality in 
the application of the public treasure.’’ A noble ex- 
position of practical statesmanship! Yet, from the 
most utilitarian standpoint, it will appear a real 
economy,—an investment yielding large returns in 
kind. Compute the cost to any community of musi- 
cal instruction given its youth, after the termination 
of the school-life; take into consideration that it is 





then attended with peculiar difficulties and discour. 
agements, requiring an increased expenditure of 
time,—more valuable time,—with diminished re. 
sults; that the musical insight gained by early atten. 
tion to vocal music, which should always precede the 
study of an instrument, will be likely to save terms, 
if not years, of expensive private tuition; set against 
this the cost of a music teacher in the public schools, 
the best that can be procured,—and there will be 
little occasion for further argument. But this is not 
all. The musical profession is perhaps the best paid 
in existence. Witness the almost fabulous sums paid 
to eminent performers, vocal and instrumental. From 
$250 to $1,000 fora single performance is not up 
frequently paid. In our public school there are un. 
doubtedly many Linds, Parepas, Pattis, Nilssons, 
Kelloggs; but excellence like theirs, without culture 
in childhood, is impossible. In this connection, it 
may be remarked that, while only vocal music is in- 
dispensable in schools, the considerations which have 
been already urged, and, in addition, the superior 
flexibility of the fingers, commend the early study of 
instrumental music.* 

The teaching of music in the schools prepares for 
participation in the service of the church. There is 
a charm, an inspiration, in the blending of young 
voices in sacred song, which nothing else can impart. 
The great master, Joseph Haydn, listening to the 
singing of the children of St. Paul’s Cathedral, was 
moved to tears, and declared that he had never been 
so affected in his life. I myself experienced similar 
emotions while hearing the singing of large bodies of 
children in London, Berlin, and Rome. We oweit 
to our children, to ourselves, and to the dignity of 
worship, that an element so thrilling, so effective, 
should not be lost to the church for jack of suitable 
training. Perhaps the most forcible objection to that 
most appropriate form of worship, congregational 
singing, is that the American people are not trained 
to sing. Let vocal music be taught in its integrity in 
the public schools, and our congregational singing 
must become as grand and as universal, as it is now 
in Holland and Germany, where music forms an in- 
tegral portion of the child’s education. What is done 
in these countries, with means far inferior to those at 
our command, may be done, and better done here, 
by a liberal and enlightened system of common 
school instruction. 

The teaching of music in schools lays a foundation 
for the culture of later life. Such is the constitution 
of society at the present day that no education can 
be called finished which does not embrace some 
knowledge of music. For the acquisition of its prin- 
ciples, the period of school-life offers the greatest 
facilities. The mind is plastic, and in its most recep- 
tive state: the emotions, the sympathies, are in full 
play. Voice and ear, so obedient to external impres- 
sions, are flexible and susceptible to cultivation. If 
there be any supposed incapacity, any lack of “ must 
cal ear,” as it is called, it may now, with almost ab- 
solute certainty, be overcome. It frequently happens 
that children apparently deficient in ear and voice, 
rapidly attain both, under suitable training, and 
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* Is not the time near at hand when opportunity for the study 
of instrumental music as an edective must be secured to pupils, 
for a nominal fee, in connection with all our higher grade pu 
lic schools? Such a provision will foster splendid capabilities 
in many instances, now neglected, and save vast sums of money 
now necessarily expended in seeking to awaken instincts once 
alert, and to secure a flexibility once possessed. It would also 
contribute that musical element to home-life which has made 
the German fireside famous, and which, if developed here as 
there, would prove a most beneficent foil to those seductions 
the street and the saloon, which now lead so miany of our boys 
away from home and happiness. 
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ultimately excel those more gifted by nature. A 

eat mistake is therefore committed in excluding 
any child from the benefits of musical instruction on 
account of apparent incompetency. 

The surroundings of the school-room are also ex- 
ceedingly favorable to real progress. The associa- 
tion of numbers and the laudable ambition to excel, 
excited by class practice—these afford a powerful 
stimulus, and give the teacher an advantage which 
individual tuition can never acquire. The error of 

stponement to a later period may be readily shown. 
The organs which produce tone have lost their elas- 
ticity, the ear lacks the marvellous delicacy of early 
childhood, the voice is no longer flexible. The mind, 
accustomed to other pursuits, is now unfitted to ac- 
quire what to infancy was intuitive, to childhood ap- 
propriate, but the aptitude for which has been 
impaired, if not lost, by neglect. Garcia, the most 
celebrated singing master of modern times, declares, 
“J can accomplish far more before the twelfth year 
than ever afterward.’”’ Dr. Mainzer says that the 
earliest age—that of six or seven years—is the most 
appropriate for learning to sing, and that those who 
have not learned the elements of vocal music before 
the tenth or twelfth year have lost the most favorable 
period of their lives,—a loss which nothing but zeal, 
perseverance, and special musical talent can redeem. 
Throughout life, the difference between a musician 
from infancy and one from mature age will be visible 
ata glance. The latter may possess musical knowl- 
edge and taste; the former will possess both, with 
deeper musical feeling, more power, and greater 
certainty of judgment. With children, the teacher 
has a power of creation; with adults, he is depend- 
ent on circumstances. In one case, he educates; in 
the other, he has to mend the defects of education. 
Usually, with the best efforts of both teacher and 
pupil, only respectable mediocrity can be attained. 
The postponement of musical instruction in a great 
measure accounts for the superficiality in music 
which so generally prevails. It must account for the 
toleration of musical charlatans, novices in musical 
science, who startle by unheard-of feats in exeéution, 
and who are patronized and admired by the multi- 
tudes who prefer novelty and brilliancy to a substan 
tial and comprehensive culture. 

At this point let us recapitulate the arguments thus 
far adduced. Music should enter into common 
school education because :— 

1. It is an aid to other studies. 

2. It is of the highest value as a sanitary measure. 

. It cultivates the cesthetic nature of the child. 

. It is valuable as a means of mentai discipline. 
. The investment is a profitable one. 

_6. It prepares for participation in the church ser- 
vice. 

7. It lays a foundation for the more advanced 
culture of later life, 

We now come to remark that through the medium 
of the music lesson the moral nature of the child may 
be powerfully cultivated. Of all the manifold ad- 
vantages which musical instruction in schools pos- 
Sesses, this is among the most prominent. It is also 
the most apparent. The child is a creature of im- 
pulse, Reason, conscience, have not yet asserted 
their sway. He is therefore to be addressed through 
his emotional nature. Music meets the demands of 
Mat nature. It infuses itself into his life; it entwines 
itself about his heart, and becomes a law of his be 
img. Hence, his songs may more directly and 
powerfully than @ny other agency give tone and di- 
fection to his moral character. They may be made 

means of cultivating his nationality and _patriot- 





ism ; they may promote a love of order, virtue, truth, 
temperance, and a hatred of their opposites; they 
may subserve his religious advancement, implanting 
lessons at unce salutary and eternal. The power of 
national airs as a stimulus to patriotism is well- 
known. What was it fired the dauntless little band 
of Spartans at Thermopyle, in their contest with the 
overwhelming hosts of Persia? The Spartan war- 
song. What do European despots dread b yond 
menace or invasion? The proscribed, volcanic 
“ Marseillaise.”” Under its inspiration, what mira- 
cles of bravery have been performed! ‘1 have won 
the battle,” reported a French general: “the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise ’ commanded with me.’’ The Swiss mercen- 
ary, listening to the simple strains of the Ranz des 
Vaches, deserted the army in which he had enlisted: 
and its use was forbidden under pain of death. The 
American national hymn is not yet written. The 
strains which are to enkindle the teeming millions 
who are sheltered beneath our flag are yet unheard 
by mortal ear; but some day there will arise a great 
tone artist, who, reflecting in his impressible nature 
the diverse attributes of our national character, shall 
fuse them worthily into one homogeneous song, 
whose strains shall rock the continent. Let our sons 
and daughters be prepared to take it up, that, should 
necessity arise,—which may God forbid !—it may be 
utilized for the preservation of the national life. 

In the devotional exercises with which it is cus- 
tomary to open our schvols, how beautifully and ap- 
propriately mingle the children’s songs! What 
significance and interest does it impart to what is 
else too often only a lifeless form! How maya pure 
morality, the need of a transforming piety, be in- 
delibly inculcated in the young heart by this means! 

I have thus sketched, in the simplest manner pos- 
sible, some of the most prominent considerations 
which authorize the advance of music to its legitimate 
position in education. Many others might be sug- 
gested, such as its effect in toning down the absorb- 
ing utilitarian spirit of our people, the happy influence 
it sheds upon social life, etc.; but upon these I will 
not enlarge. I have also purposely abstained from a 
discussion of the methods suitable to be employed, a 
subject in itself of sufficient importance to form the 
basis of a course of lectures. 

To the Boston School Board belongs the high 
honor of the first systematic recognition of the claims 
of music as a branch of elementary instruction in the 
common schools of this country, they having, in 
August, 1838, organized musical instruction into a 
special department, placing it in charge of Mr. 
Lowell Mason, under whose able supervision it 
rapidly gained popularity and efficiency. Its present 
completeness is in a large measure due to the appre- 
ciative and generous patronage of the accomplished 
chairman, for many ycars, of the Committee of Music, 
Dr. J. Baxter Upham, who, with great self sacrifice 
and unremitting care, has devoted himself to the 
duties of his position. To Hon. J. D. Philbrick, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, great credit is 
also due for his active support of measures calculated 
to perfect the system. In a report made to the 
School Committee, shortly after his appointment, oc- 
curs the following significant sentence, the key-note 
to his subsequent official action: ‘* / shall take the 
liberty to persist hereafter in the belief that any 
school, with the proper teaching, can learn to sing.” 

A special committee of music, appointed annually 
from the general schoo! committee, is intrusted with 
all the details of the department. Four music teach- 
ers are employed,—for the high and normal school, 
the higher classes of the grammar schovls, and the 
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primary schools, respectively. Each prepares for the 
next higher grade, that the character of the teaching 
may be consistent. A regular course of study is 
prescribed, with suitable text books for each year of 
the pupil’s school life, commencing with rote singing 
and the cultivation of the rhythmical, or lowest 
musical sense, in the primary classes (embracing 
children of five years old and upward), and proceed- 
ing by progressive steps until in the highest grades 
pupils are inducted into the mysteries of advanced 
harmony. A piano or other musical instrument 
forms part of the furniture of every school-house. 
Vocal music forms part of the opening and closing 
exercises of each day’s session. Even the teaching 
of rote singing in the primary schools is conducted 
with earnest purpose as a preparation for the next 
step in the process. In examinations for promotion, 
music is included like other studies. Music charts, 
adapted to the various grades of proficiency, whereby 
a whole school can be instructed simultaneously, and 
with no loss of time to the teacher in writing black- 
board exercises, are employed; and these, left open, 
afford the children a profitable exercise in copying, 
in their leisure moments. ‘The musical qualifications 
of all applicants to teach are duly considered in their 
preliminary examination. They are then required to 
co-operate with the teachers of music, and to devote 
a specified time each day to musical instruction ; and, 
that there may be no excuse for want of knowledge, 
special care is given to instruct the members of the 
Girls’ High and Normal School, from which source 
mainly the assistant teachers are drawn. A class of 


teachers also meets weekly for gratuitous instruction 
in the use of charts and text-books, with practical 


illustrations by a class of pupils. The language of 
the circular conveying an invitation to attend upon 
this class is as follows: ‘“* The committee do not 
entertain a doubt that every one who is worthy to 
hold the position of teacher in the public schools can 
thus learn, if she will, to teach what is required of 
her in music, as well as the other branches of com- 
mon school instruction, and that, too, without refer- 
ence to what is called a talent for music.’’ It must 
not be understood that all the teachers are singers or 
musicians; but so minutely are they instructed, and 
so suitable and judicious are the appliances used, 
that all who will may accomplish something. Once 
in six months, a careful examination is made by the 
music committee, who communicate the results ina 
report to the school committee. 

A yearly school musical festival is held in the 
Music Hall, in which about twelve hundred children 
of each grade participate, and exhibit the progress 
made during the previous year. I have myself wit- 
nessed some extraordinary results of the course of 
teaching pursued. I have seen children, none of 
whom were above ten years of age, sing’ at sight, 
with entire correctness, a three-part exercise, full of 
dissonant intervals, imoprovised on the spot. In 
another school of young children, the teacher sang 
rapidly four to six tones of the scale in a given key, 
and called for the letters. They were given without 
mistake. Similar exercises in other keys, and with 
equal success, followed. Three or four keys of the 
piano were simultaneously struck, and the children 
without hesitation gave the corresponding letters. 
Afterwards, the entire school united in singing at 
dictation the tones of the scale by their numerals (t, 
7, 2, 6, 4, etc.), with precision and correctness of in- 
tonation, also the chromatic intervals by letters as 
rapidly as the teacher could pronounce them, proving 
that the various tones of the scale can he as readily 
learned and sung by the children as the letters of the 
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alphabet from which they afterward produce the 
spoken word. The exercise was occasionally varied 
by calling upon one of the children to act as teacher, 
with the same remarkable success. 

From music teaching thus conducted, it resulted 
that on the last day of the Peace Jubilee of 1869 six 
thousand children of the public schools of Boston 
(and the number might have been doubled at will) 
were massed at the Coliseum, and gave what was re. 
garded by many as the most exquisite of all that 
wonderful series of concerts. And let it be here re. 
corded that @ careful examination of the statistics of 
the past ten years establishes the fact that all this has 
been achicved at an expense to the city not greater 
than the cost of a single copy book for each pupil per 
annum. ‘Tothe labors of such men as Dr. Lowell 
Mason and George James Webb, their coadjutors 
and successors, in the public schools and in that 
popular New England institution, the country sing. 
ing school, the fact is due that, out of the ten thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty eight singers who com- 
posed the chorus on that eventful week, above eight 
thousand six hundred were residents of Massachusetts, 
Similar and yet greater results may be eventually ob 
tained through the employment of music as an 
element of common school education. The enjoy- 
ments of the social circle will be heightened, the 
restraints of a cultivated taste interposed to shield 
our youth from evil influences, our sanctuaries will 
resound with strains of universal praise, and we 
shall present to the nations of the world an example 
of refinement and culture without precedent or rival. 


THE C. L. S. C. AND MRS. BROWN, 


MRS. G. L. BARNES. 
RS. BROWN was a bright, energetic 
woman, just the one to help along any 
good undertaking; but when I asked her 
name for the Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
entific Circle, she looked distressed, and 
fairly groaned out : 

‘©Oh, Mrs. Barnes, don’t ask me to join 
that thing! You’re my pastoress, and I’m 
bound to follow your lead in ‘every good 
word and work.’ I’ve joined the missionary 
society, and the aid society, and taken 4 
Sunday-school class, when I ought to be in 
the infant class myself—but I can’t go into 
anything so deep as this. You know how 
busy I am.”’ 

‘* But it’s on purpose for busy people,” I 
interrupted. 

‘* Well, I’m too old to be—’’ : 

‘It’s just the thing for old people,’’ I in- 
terrupted again. ‘‘ One of the graduates is 
over seventy.”’ 

‘* Now, Mrs. Barnes, I might as well tell 
you my true reason for not joining; you'll 
give me no peace tillI do. Iam not cap 
able—I don’t know enough, to put it plainly, 
and that’s the honest truth. I never had 
half a chance when I was young, and after 
I was married there was absolutely no time 
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for reading. It was just work, work. It is 
only in the last few years that I had any 
freedom or leisure. And now it’s too late 
when ‘ my head is blossoming for the grave,’ 
as old Uncle Chester would say, to begin to 


try to be ‘literary and scientific.’ Why, the 


very name of that affair is enough to make 
my gray hair stand on end! I know you'll 
think it’s dreadful, but I actually haven’t 
read anything as solid as a history in twenty 
years. You’ve no idea how much I don’t 
know.”’ 

‘There is one thing you don’t know,’’ 
l answered, ‘‘and that is how to judge of 
your own capabilities, and what is required 
of members of the C. L. S. C. Now I was 
for years a teacher, and ought to be able to 
judge of a person’s intellectual ability. I 
am also a graduate of the C. L. S. C., and 
you ought to trust my judgment. Any or- 
dinarily bright person, who can read and 
understand a newspaper article, can safely 
undertake the Chautauqua course. You 
ought to join it for my sake. Here I’ve 
walked miles, and talked like a book agent, 
trying to organize this Circle, hoping to get 
our young people interested in good, help- 
ful reading ; but how can I hope to succeed 
when so few of the older ones take an in- 
terest ?’’ 

“Oh! well, if you put it in that light, if 
you need my help, I shall have to join and 
trust to Providence to help me through. 
You know the old negro said: ‘If de Lawd 
tills me to jump frew a stone wall, it’s my 
duty to jump at it,’ and trust de Lawd to 
take me frew.’ I confess I should enjoy the 
idea of belonging to such a grand institution 
as your C. L. S. X. Y. Z., if I could do it 
without making a ‘ visible fool’ of myself. 
But what’ll I do if they ask me to write an 
essay on something? I shall back right out 
ifthey do. They might as well ask me to 
fly to the moon. I’ll read the books and 
attend the meetings, but you must promise 
not to ask me to do anything else.’’ 

“I'll promise to stand between you and 
all harm,’’ I replied. ‘*‘ Come to the meet- 
ing Monday evening, and bring paper and 
pencil.’’ 

Fortune smiled on my efforts, and I had 
reason to be proud of the company that 
gathered for the first meeting of the Chau- 
tauqua Circle. Mrs. Brown was there, look- 
Ing pleased and interested, but anxious 
withal, 

- “Take me under your wing,’’ she whis- 
pered, slipping into the seat beside me, 
“and remember your promise. The idea 
of your telling me you needed my help 





when you have such a lot of nice people— 
as good as there are in the city! I think 
it’s just splendid, but I must own I feel 
shaky.”’ ’ 

An organization was soon effected, the 
president read an address to Chautauquans 
by Chancellor Vincent, made a few appro- 
priate remarks, and then proceeded to read 
the list of books for the year’s course. 

‘**A Brief History of Rome,’ ‘ Prepara- 
tory Latin Course in English,’ ‘ College 
Latin Course in English.’ ’’ 

Mrs. Brown drew a deep breath. 

‘¢*Political Economy,’ ‘ Human Nature,’ 
‘In His Name.’ ”’ ; 

‘©Oh, Mrs. Barnes !’’—with a little hys- 
terical laugh. 

‘**Pomegranates from an English Gar- 
den,’ ‘The Bible in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.’’’ 

Mrs. Brown turned to me with solemn 
impressiveness : 

‘¢ What have you got me into? I never 
even heard of one of these books! I can’t 
do a thing with them !”’ 

‘‘Wait, wait, they are easy, if they do 
sound formidable. Trust your patroness.’’ 

Waiting for a street car a fortnight later, 
Mrs. Brown grasped my arm. ‘‘Oh, shall 
you be at the Chatauqua Circle to-night? 
I can hardly wait for it; I have my lesson 
all ready, and I didn’t have a bit of trouble. 
I’d no idea Roman history was so easy and 
interesting. I wouldn’t take ten dollars for 
what I’ve learned in these two weeks. I 
have been hearing all my life about these 
things in lectures and sermons, and wishing 
I knew about them myself, and now those 
old Romans begin to seem quite like neigh- 
bors already. 

It is hardly necessary to say that before 
the Chautauqua year closed, Mrs. Brown 
had become so familiar with ‘‘ those old 
Romans’’ that she didn’t hesitate to join in 
discussions on their character and works, 
and even an essay had lost its terrors. 

Eighteen months later a letter from her 
contained this passage: ‘‘ Don’t worry 
because you are obliged to give up work for 
a time—think how much you did for me, 
and let that satisfy you for the present. It 
may not seem much to you, but it is a good 
deal to me. You helped me to ‘discover 
myself,’ as Miss Willard says. You showed 
me that I had a mind worth improving, and 
how it could be done. It never would 
have occurred to me to join the C. L. S. C. 
if you hadn’t insisted on it, and it has 
opened a new world to me.”’ 

Later she wrote: 
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**T can hardly wait for the Chautauqua 
year to begin. Our meetings last year were 
all good, and we had some fine lectures. 
I am reading ‘ The Marble Faun.’ I don’t 
know as it will do me much good, but I 
know it would have been Greek to me if I 
hadn’t read Roman history and literature, 
and I never would have done that if you 
hadn’t taken an interest in me and led me 
into new and pleasant paths.”’ 


—$_$_ —____. 


THE MAN AND BROTHER. 


. 


BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 


HE colored man is here, he is here in 

large numbers, and he is here to stay. 
This threefold statement may be accepted 
as an axiom. Since this is so, the question 
is pertinent: ‘‘What are we going to do 
about it?’’ To ask the colored man to go 
away is preposterous; to talk about sending 
him away is not less so. A population of 
six or seven millions can not be treated in 
any cavalier fashion. Besides, what right 
have we to talk of expatriating the Amer- 
ican negro? This is his country as much 
as it the white man’s; indeed, in many 
cases he has a superior right here to most of 
our white population, if a long line of 
American-born ancestors can give a right to 
live in the country; for the ‘ancestors of 
many of the colored men have been here 
longer than the ancestors of three-fourths of 
the white men. 

Since the colored man is here in such 
vast numbers, and is here to stay, there is 
but one thing to be done, and that is—to 
educate him. This it is very plainly our 
duty to do—a duty which we owe to our- 
selves as much as to the negro. We must 
lift him up to a higher plane; give him 
a nobler view of life, and a more fitting 
sense of. its responsibilities. The negro is 
generally either abject, or else forward and 
presumptuous. ‘The latter condition is 
merely a recoil from the former—an attempt 
at assertion of self and of manhood. The 
former is the outgrowth of the centuries of 
bondage and degradation in which the race 
has been held. 

It is difficult for a man to live superior to 
his station. ‘The first step downward,”’ 
says Frederick Robertson, ‘‘ is to sink in the 
estimation of others—the next and fatal step 
is to sink in a man’s ownestimation. The 
value of character is that it pledges men to 
be what they are taken for. It is a fearful 
thing to have no character to support— 
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nothing to fall back upon—nothing to keep 
a man up to himself.’’ The negro as a race 
has had little character, too often only a bad 
one ; and to expect him to live much above 
the estimation in which he has been gener. 
ally held, is to ask more than we have any 
right to expect. Out of this state of moral 
degradation the colored man must be lifted, 
and only a right education can do this, 
Though he may always form a distinct caste 
—a people within a people—yet he may be. 
come a man of refinement, of culture, of 
wide views, of noble conceptions and aspi- 
rations: and with the avenues to political 
and business success as open to him as to 
others, he may be happy, prosperous, use- 
ful, and honored in his sphere. 

To make him all this is the duty the 
white man owes to himself as much as to the 
colored man; and without this, the negro, 
with his constant and rapid growth in num- 
bers, will be forever and increasingly a 
menace and a reproach to the nation. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATTACKED. 


URING the last few weeks there have 
been no less than three school elections 
held in New York where the issue was a re- 
ligious one—Rondout, Sing Sing and West- 
chester. In two of these cases the questions 
turned on the religious views of the teachers, 
and in both of these the Romish church 
party were successful. In one of these 
cases the question was on the employment 
of ‘* Franciscan Brothers’’ as teachers, and 
the result is virtually the conversion of a pub- 
lic into a Roman Catholic parochial school. 
The third instance was over the election of 
a school trustee, and in it the Romanists 
were defeated. 

These facts are indicative of the present 
spirit of the foreign foe. The Roman 
church has determined upon the overthrow 
of our public school system by one means or 
another. It has declared its hostility to 
public education in this country, ostensibly 
on the ground that it is ‘‘ godless,’’ but 
really because the Roman _ hierarchy have 
learned by experience that education im 
these schools makes good Americans and 
rather indifferent Romanists. It is because 
the feeling of independence and self-reli- 
ance developed in the publi« schools is not 
in harmony with the subserviency which the 
Roman church expects in its members, that 
the schools are being attacked as ‘‘ god- 
less.’’ The-real motive of the attack is the 
hope of strengthening the Roman powér, 
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first over its members and their children, 
and later over the whole country. 

In keeping with this purpose, the means 
of attack chosen are such as are best suited 
toeach locality. Where it is possible, as in 
these New York towns, the control of the 
public school is secured and the State made 
to do service as a propagator of Roman 
ideas. Where this cannot be done, the 
parochial schools are established, the effort 
is made to compel Catholic parents to with- 
draw their children from the public school 
and send them to the church school. 

These facts should be enough to arouse 
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our people to a full sense of the serious dan- 
ger threatened. The public school is the 
particular outgrowth of American ideas. 
While not perfect, it is yet the best conser- 
vator of American institutions. Hostility to 
it is only one form of hostility to the repub- 
lic, and it is for that reason that this attack. 
is so dangerous. We believe the American 


people are too thoroughly convinced of the- 
value of the public school to allow its force 
to be weakened. But they must be on their 
guard. Only by constant vigilance can these 
attacks be met and the efficiency of the public 
schools be preserved.—Cleve/and Leader. 


_—_ — « 
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ELNATHAN ELISHA HIGBEE, D. D., LL. D., 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, de- 
arted this life at Lancaster, on Friday, Decem- 

t 13, 1889, aged 59 years, 8 months, and 26 
days. The immediate cause of his death was a 
stroke of paralysis on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 10th, while awaiting the train to return 
home, at the depot at Mifflintown, Pa., where 
he had been attending the Teachers’ Institute 
of Juniata county, and had made two eloquent 
addresses during the day. He remained in a 
condition of unconsciousness from the time he 
was stricken until his death at 1 a.m., Dec. 13th. 





DEATH OF DR. HIGBEE. 


PRINCE has fallen in Israel! Sudden 
almost as the stroke of the lightning— 
then translation. Men like Dr. Higbee do 
not die, here or hereafter. The Universe 
were an awful fraud and failure, if the light of 
such a life were snuffed out like any ‘‘ brief 
candle.’’ He has but passed to the world of 
his Hope, and this, in which so lately he 
greeted friends and toiled patiently and lov- 
ingly, has become a world of Memory. If 
this be true, does he recall how, the Satur- 
day before his death, we talked of the edi- 
torial department of this number of Zhe 
Journal—when he seemed in better health, 
stronger and more buoyant in spirit, than we 
known him for a twelvemonth—and 
does he think how different must be the 
Contents of this department from what we 
ad planned? It maybe so. How little 
tither of us knew, or thought, of what it 
Would and does contain! 
His work is done! It seems but a little 
While ago since it was said of him, and said 
truthfully, by the best educational authority 








in Pennsylvania: ‘‘He takes command of 
an army of 40,000 teachers and school offi- 
cers and 1,000,000 children—almost un-- 
known to every individual composing this. 
great body. This disability may be over-- 
come, but it can only be done by general- 
ship of the highest kind, and a whole- 
souled devotion to the work in hand.’’ He 
dies—and the name of Dr. Higbee has be- 
come a ‘‘ household word’’ in every part of 
this great Commonwealth. What other 
name is to-day better known, more tenderly 
spoken, more highly honored, more truly 
revered? His person, his manner, his 
words, will not be forgotten by this genera- 
tion, and will be remembered in the tradi- 
tions of the next. 

All this because he was a _ profound 
scholar, an eloquent speaker, a competent 
executive, a conscientious public official ? 
In part, yes—but mainly because he was a. 
living epistle of generous goodness ‘‘ seen 
and read of all men’’—a living embodiment. 
of the graces of sympathy, courtesy, unfail- 
ing kindliness, untiring helpfulness. He 
never found out that he was State Superin- 
tendent, or, if so, nobody ever knew it—he- 
was simply connected with the Department, 
and came and went pleasantly and comforta- 
bly, like any other of the good men associ- 
ated with them. He gave no orders, com- 
plained of nothing—made requests and sug- 
gestions at times, as anybody else did—and 
everything was done, done cheerfully, and 
well done, by those about him. 

Men like Dr. Higbee are the product of 
our highest Christian civilization. They are 
not made in the schools, in the shops, on the 
farm, in the mart, or by any process of mere 
educational training whatsoever. They are 
born well—to firm physique and with high 
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gifts of heart and brain; their quick in- 
stincts and keen intuitions are sharpened and 
developed amid all the varied influences of 
nature with which they are in ready sympa- 
thy, of home-life with its wide range of hu- 
mane impression, of church life with its 
spiritual influences, and school life with its 
vast outlook into the realm of thought and 
language, of literature, of science, of art ; 
and they are especially blessed when to all 
this is added, as was true of our lamented 
friend, on one side the spur of keen interest, 
on the other that of prompt necessity. Dr. 
Higbee was born well. The steel of which 
he was made was of finest quality, could take 
the highest polish and hold the keenest edge. 
Among all the noises of baser coin he had 
always the ring of the true metal. 

He was a poet, as though ‘‘born in a 
golden clime with golden stars above.’’ 
He thrilled to the beauty of the little wild- 
flower and to the solemn mystery of the 
star-gemmed sky, as to tones and chords in 
music; the clod of earth was to him vener- 
able as the rock-ribbed hills; for him the 
pebble, the drop of water, vegetable life, 
the insect and all the wide range of animal 
life, instinct, intelligence, had its challenge 
of solemn, sacred wonder! When spring 
painted the meadows, when autumn put on 
her livery of glory, when clouds were radiant 
in the flush of sunrise, or crimson and gold 
in the evening sky, his soul revelled in the 
dream of passing loveliness,—in what it was 
and what it shadowed forth to him of hidden 
meaning. ‘Then, indeed, he grew eloquent 
and spoke as from a full heart, overflowing 
with gratitude and gladness. 

The finest thing that ever came from the 
brain and heart of Abraham Lincoln was 
his tribute to the dead soldiers on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg. Twenty-five years 
later, on the same historic field, at the re- 
union of the Blue and the Gray, Governor 
Beaver, of Pennsylvania, made what we have 
regarded his finest address. But better to us 
than his Gettysburg speech is his formal an- 
nouncement to the State of the death of the 
high officer under whom her educational 
forces were proudly marshalled. Here he 
affixes deep the stamp of the great seal of 
the Commonwealth to what has proved a life 
commission to the officer in command. 
Here he announces also an ‘‘ honorable 
discharge ’’ in terms of extraordinary em- 
phasis, all the more extraordinary that they 
are gratefully recognized as simple truth by 
those who knew best the life and work of 
this great man. 

So, at the call of their Chief Magistrate, 
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commander-in-chief of all the forces of the 
State, with arms reversed, flags trailing, 
muffled drum-beat, and the Dead March 
wailing on the air—his broken sword flash. 
ing back the sunlight from the coffin and 
the pall—tens of thousands of his fellow. 
soldiers of the grand army of occupation 
follow his bier, with sympathetic hearts if not 
in bodily presence,asslowly the grand proces 
sion moves to the burial of their fallen leader, 
Not many chieftains, not many great men 
in Church or State, have gone to their last 
resting- place with truer homage of the heart, 
Pass on, great soul! we will not say to thy 
reward—for, as we knew thee, thou wast 
ever too modest to claim ‘‘ reward ’’—but 
to other fields of labor in the realm of the 
Master whose loyal service has been so long 
thy highest joy ! 

The funeral services on Monday morning, 
December 16th, at the First Reformed 
church in Lancaster—where both his first 
sermon and his last were preached, with an 
interval of thirty-five years between them, 
during which his grand life-work was done 
—were profoundly impressive, beyond any- 
thing that we have ever known. No simu- 
lated grief was here, nor shadow of sham in 
what was said or what was sung ; but all was 
real, and. every word spoken from the heart, 
as in the very presence of the Spirit of 
Truth. Herewasa man who had toiled long 
in the Master’s vineyard, a faithful servant ; 
who had dwelt gladly in his Father’s house, 
a loyal son, with but one end in life, to 
obey that Father’s will as it might be re- 
vealed to him—to follow as a true son of 
God in the footsteps of his Elder Brother, 
as he might discern them in the sunlight of 
His revealed will or in the starlight of man’s 
reason. 

There are thousands of human souls who 
have been blessed in this man’s life, who 
are better men and women because this man 
has lived; and very many of them, who 
knew him intimately, thank God with fervor 
—as did the Rev. Dr. Bausman, standing 
between the bier and the altar—that it was 
their blessed privilege to be permitted to 
know him! He was indeed ‘‘a well about 
which the palm-trees flourished.”’ 

What are piles of brick and mortar? 
What are rent-rolls, and stocks, and bonds, 
and mortgages? What are railroads, 4 
steamship lines, and great manufacturing 
plants, and all material accumulations 
belongings whatsoever, when wel 
against the wealth of such a life as that of 
Dr. Higbee? These are things after which 
men go madly rushing, that they may have 
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upon them, for a few brief years, a hold 
uncertain at the best, but sure to be relaxed 
at death and lost forever. 

Men ask when a so-called rich man dies, 
“How much did he leave behind him?’’ 
The angels probably inquire, when any good 
man dies, ‘‘ How much did he bring with 
him?’’ Like her of Bethany, our dear 
friend Dr. Higbee hath chosen ‘‘ that good 
part’’ which shall not be taken away from 
him. And what man possessed of worldly 
wealth in Pennsylvania to-day is so truly 
rich as he? 

We do not count each other lost, 
Divided though our ways may be; 
Two ships, by different breezes tossed, 

Still sailing the familiar sea. 

When we think of him as dead—the 
young man who was the life of our mathe- 
matical room a third of a century ago, and 
the genial State Superintendent whose last- 
ing influence for good upon hundreds of 
thousands of souls is acknowledged every- 
where throughout this great Commonwealth 
—it seems a troubled dream from which one 
must soon be awakened. But he comes not 
to the old familiar places! His voice is 
heard; his smile is seen, no more! Oh, 
friend! though thy heroic life be ended 
here, still thou art not dead. To-morrow, 
God grant it, we shall meet again. 


> 


FUNERAL OF DR. HIGBEE. 





HE funeral services over the remains of 
Dr. E. E. Higbee, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, were held on Monday, 
December 16th, in the First Reformed 
church, beginning at 11:30 a. m., and con- 
cluding at 1:20 p.m. The large church 
was filled by those who had come to pay 
the last sad tribute of respect to the eminent 
dead, and the exercises were of the most 
wlemn and impressive character. 
The public schools of the city were closed 
Il a. m. to 2 p. m., and Franklin and 
Marshall College ended its session at 11 
O'clock, an hour before the usual time, and 
many pupils of the schools and College stu- 
ts were present at the funeral, as were 
the Faculty of the College and the public 
school teachers. 
Within the chancel railing were beautiful 
ral emblems, tokens of regard from official 
One, a cross and crown ,was from 
ment of Public Instruction, and 
iMother from the clerks of the Soldiers’ Or- 
Phans’ Department. Cards of convenient 
ie giving the order of service and the 
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hymns printed in full for the use of the 
congregation, were distributed throughout 
the church. 

The services were conducted by Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Titzel, pastor of the church, assisted 
by Rev. Dr. Thomas G. Apple, Lancaster, 
and Rev. Drs. Bausman and McCauley, of 
Reading. The choir chanted the ninetieth 
Psalm, ‘‘ Lord, Thou hast been our dwell- 
ing-place.’’ The Scripture lesson was then 
read by Rev. Dr. Titzel, being part of the 
15th chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. After an earnest prayer 


by the Rev. Dr. McCauley, the following 
hymn—No. 234 of the Reformed Church 
Hymnal—written by Dr. Higbee in 1873, 
was sung by the large congregation, with 
most solemn effect, to the tune ‘* Coblentz,’’ 
which was his favorite tune to this hymn. 


ONE OF DR. HIGBEE’S HYMNS. 


Jesus, o’er the grave victorious, 
Conquering death, and conquering hell, 
Reign Thou in Thy might all glorious; 
Heaven and earth Thy triumph swell. 
Saints in Thee approach the Father 
Asking in Thy name alone; 
He, in Thee, with love increasing, 
Gives and glorifies the Son. 


Down to earth in all its darkness 
From the Father Thou didst come; 

Seeking sinners, in their blindness, 
Calling earth’s poor exiles home ; 


By a life of love and labor 
Doing all the Father’s will ; 
Giving to each suppliant suff’rer 
Precious balm for every ill; 


Patient ever in well-doing, 
Moving on in steps of blood, 
Through the grave to heights of glory, 
Reconciling us with God. 


Here, in Thee, is peace forever; 
We can tribulation bear; 

Kiss Thy cross, with rapture knowing 
Thou hast conquered suff’ring there. 


The very appropriate funeral sermon, 
which is here given in full, was then preached 
by Rev. Dr. Thos. G. Apple, after which all 
united in singing the hymn “Asleep in 
Jesus,’’ to the tune ‘‘Hamburg.’’ Rev. 
Dr. E. V. Gerhart, president of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Rev. Dr. Bausman, 
of Reading, paid loving tributes to the 
memory of their departed friend and brother, 
which also are found below, and for a full 
report of which we are indebted to Miss 
Lucy Osgood Scott, a young lady of Wil- 
liamsport, who came to attend the funeral, 
and took in short-hand what was said of 
Dr. Higbee, that on returning she might be 
able to read these tributes to her friends at 
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home. After an impressive prayer, a fun- 
eral hymn, a dirge by Handel, was sung by 
a hundred or more of the pupils of the High 
School, and the beautiful service ended with 
the Dead March in ‘‘Saul,’’ by Handel, 
which was played by Prof. Carl Matz while 
the large congregation passed slowly by the 
sleeping form of the dead educator and 
theologian, and until the casket had been 
removed from the church. It was then 
taken to the Pennsylvania depot, and the 
funeral party at 2 p. m. took the special car 
which had been engaged for Emmitsburg, 
which place was reached about 7 o’clock in 
the evening, arrangements having been made 
that the interment should take place on 
Friday morning at 11 o'clock. 

The following were the pall bearers: Rev. 
M. H. Sangree, Steelton; Rev. Ellis N. 
Kremer, Lebanon; Rev. W. F. Lichliter, 
Lancaster; Rev. Geo. B. Resser, Lebanon; 
Hon. John Q. Stewart and Hon. Henry 
Houck, Deputy Superintendents of Public 
Instruction; Prof. John B. Kieffer, Lan- 
caster; Mr. Jacob Heyser, Chambersburg. 

Among those who came to pay their last 
tribute of respect to the distinguished dead 
were Governor Beaver, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth Stone, Lieutenant-Governor 
Davies, Adjutant General Hastings, the 
Lancaster School Board in a body, the fac- 
ulty and students of Franklin.and Marshall 
College and of the Theological Seminary, 
a number of the professors of the Millers- 
ville State Normal School, the officials of 
the Department of Public Instruction, the 
clerks of the Soldiers’ Orphan Department, 
Rev. J. W. Sayers, chaplain of the Grand 
Army, a number of the leading educators of 
the State, including county, city, and bor- 
ough Superintendents, principals of Normal 
schools, teachers and clergymen of Lancas- 
ter and neighboring towns and cities. 

It may be of interest to note in this con- 
nection that Dr. Higbee preached his first 
sermon in the lecture room of the church 
from which he was buried, before its com- 
pletion, and while he was employed as 
teacher in the Boys’ High School of Lan- 
caster. His last sermon was preached in 
the same church on October 13, 1889, his 
subject being the Communion of Saints. 

The church at Emmitsburg also was es- 
pecially dear to him. Here he had often 
preached, and he frequently came to this 
place on Saturday evening, so that here he 
might again worship with his old friends and 
relatives. His last address to a Sunday- 
school was in this little church on December 
rst, the first Sunday in Advent. He spoke 
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to the children of its being Advent Sunday; 
questioned them about Zacharias, Elisabeth 
and Mary, then said to them: ‘‘ Some per- 
sons think we would get tired going over 
the church year round and round, year after 
year ; but we don’t go round and round ina 
ring; it is rather such a circle as the eagle 
makes, soaring higher and higher. Each 
year we come back to Advent, because we 
are not yet ready for the coming of the 
Lord, and each year we must rise higher and 
higher. There may be few more Christ- 
mases for some of us—for some this may be 
the last—but for us all, if we will, there 
will come the glorious Advent, and we will 
celebrate it up there’’—pointing upwards 
with both hands and gently smiling as he 
spoke. 

‘*T am not sure,’’ said one, describing the 
scene, ‘‘ that this is exactly what he said or 
all he said ; but it hurt me to hear him say, 
‘There may be few more Christmases for 
some of us,’ for I knew that he referred to 
himself—and I could not think that must be! 
I always told him that he shouldn’t die as 
long as we lived, that we couldn’t get along 
without him—his visits here were such 
gleams of brightness to usall! I find myself 
saying over and over, ‘ Nevermore! JVever- 
more /’ But oh ! he is so much better off!” 


<—. 
> 


FUNERAL SERMON AND TRIBUTES 
OF LOVING MEMORY. 





SERMON BY REV. DR. APPLE. 


2 Cor. v.1. “For we know that if the earthly 
house of our tabernacle,” (or bodily frame) “ be dis- 
solved, we have a building from God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

The hope of a future life for man after 
the dissolution of the body, is ingrained in 
our very nature, and it has been a guiding 
light for the present earthly existence in all 
ages and among all people. Whether we 
attribute it to the deepest spiritual intuitions 
of our nature, or to the surviving tradition 
of a primitive religion, or both combined, 
the fact remains that in all religions the 
hope of immortality has ever pointed man 
to an order of existence beyond the preseat. 
This hope has been confirmed by Chris: 
tianity, and to it has been added by divine 
revelation, what unassisted reason could not 
compass—the resurrection of the body; 9 
that the future life hoped for and believed 
in comprehends an existence after death for 
the whole man, body and soul. This faith 
of the believer in Christianity is centred ™ 
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Christ, who not only taught it in words, 
but actualized it in His own divine-human 

rson, in His resurrection from the dead, 
by which he brought life and immortality 
to light. 

This faith involves, indeed, a great mys- 
tery, transcending the deductions of science, 
yet a mystery that does not contradict rea- 
son, but rather fulfills and satisfies the hope 
of all mankind. Instead of doubting such 
a revelation, should it not rather be a source 
of the highest thankfulness that God has 
mercifully and lovingly so far drawn aside 
the veil that conceals the future, in order to 
reveal to us a life higher and better than 
the present, which satisfies the deepest 
longing of all human hearts? It is this 
faith that gives significance to the service of 
Christian burial. It is not only the respect 
and reverence we pay to the tenement of 
clay which embodied a soul we knew and 
loved, but also the assurance that in a new 
body different from, yet identical with the 
old, he shall appear again in the higher 
spiritual state of being in which man is to 
reach his proper destiny. 

We naturally shrink from death—man was 
not created to die, but to live—and we feel 
when confronted with this last enemy that 


it contradicts our longings and aspirations. 
It severs the dearest and tenderest ties that 
bind us together in life; but revelation as- 
sures us that even this last enemy has been 
conquered by Him who is the resurrection 
and the life, and therefore, the separation 
caused by death is only temporary, for the 


dead shall rise again. ‘‘It is sown in cor- 
Tuption, it is raised in incorruption; it is 
sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory ; it 
is sown in weakness, it is raised in power ; 
it is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body. If there is a natural body, 
there is also a spiritual body.’’ 

In this Christian faith we hold funeral 
service over the mortal remains of our de- 
parted brother this day. 

It is as a very intimate and warmly at- 
tached friend of the deceased that I attempt 
to voice the general sentiment, in poor and 
feeble words, in regard to his life and life- 
work. I would utter no fulsome eulogy on 
an occasion like this when standing in the 
presence of death, for I know it would not 
be the wish of him whose refined, sensitive 
ature would shrink from any such display. 
But I may be allowed to speak of the ideal 
which he sought faithfully to realize. There 
such an ideal in the life of every one, and 
We estimate his life by the care and dili- 
gence with which he seeks to reach it, even 
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though there are imperfections and short- 
comings in every one of us in this effort and 
struggle. 

Dr. Higbee possessed a combination of 
more than ordinary intellectual endowment 
on the one hand, and on the other, a strong 
idealizing power which verged towards the 
poetic. His intellectual powers were culti- 
vated to the highest degree by a thorough 
classical education and continuous hard 
study during his maturer life. His intellec- 
tual attainments were more varied and uni- 
versal than in the case of most scholars. 
He was a fine mathematician, having mas- 
tered its most intricate abstract departments 
in the highest branches, and he was also a 
superior linguist, being entirely at home in 
the Latin and Greek classics, while he also 
cultivated the natural sciences, weaving 
around his study of nature the finest artistic 
conceptions. His esthetic power was 
equally strong and highly developed. He 
appreciated art in all its forms, and satisfied 
his refined and cultivated taste by himself 
producing specimens of painting and poetry. 

This idealizing power it was that devel- 
oped in him an intensity in reaching after 
the highest perfection in whatever occupied 
his attention. Along with this there was 
an enthusiasm that made him whole-souled 
in all his work, and communicated itself to 
his students during the period of his life in 
which he occupied the professor’s chair. 
His students readily caught the enthusiasm 
of his own nature, became warmly attached 
to him as their teacher personally, and at 
the same time imbibed an enthusiastic inter- 
est in their studies. 

It was while enjoying the full ripeness of 
his powers that he was called to the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
headship of the popular educational interest 
of this Commonwealth, through which he 
became most widely known and honored 
throughout the State. He found the system 
of education in the State in a highly flourish- 
ing condition, through the efficiency of his 
worthy predecessor, Dr. Wickersham, who 
still remains with us as the honored friend 
of popular education. 

Dr. Higbee brought all his gifted powers 
and thorough and varied culture to bear 
upon his work, and proved that the highest 
and best culture is possessed of the greatest 
efficiency in advancing the interest of com- 
mon school education. 

With his broad philosophic grasp he at 
once saw that the highest ideal of education 
is not inconsistent with its usefulness, its 
practical importance. In his mind educa- 
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tion, whether in its higher or lower order, 
was an end in itself, and carried in itself its 
own exceeding great reward, because it had 
to do with the training of immortal souls. 
Above all its earthly uses, which he was 
quick to realize and encourage, he never- 
theless always held up the education of the 
man, the formation of character, as first and 
foremost a good in itself, above the value of 
silver and gold. In this view he grasped 
clearly the harmony between education in 
its rudimentary forms and its higher forms 
in the college and university. They are in 
no sense antagonistic ; the one is simply the 
completion of the other; and though the 
one stops with that degree of training which 
is required for the ordinary pursuits of life, 
yet so far as it goes it is the training of the 
same dignified being as in the case of the 
other. 

His beautiful poetic utterances at times at 
the County Institutes were not mere vision- 
ary speculations, but they were idealizations 
of what is highest and best in man. What 
are called the practical industrial interests 
of man, whose importance in common 
school education he never questioned, re- 
ceive their real and true value from man 
himself, in the height of his dignity as an 
immortal being; hence those interests were 
always held subordinate to the training of 
the man himself with his heaven-born 
powers. 

The first consideration in education re- 
fers to man as man, and then to him as a 
mechanic, a business man, a professional 
man, etc. And when one stands in the 
presence of death and realizes the shortness 
of life and the eternity beyond, who can re- 
sist the truth in this view of education ? 

Dr. Higbee performed well the duties of 
his office. His masterly ability and dili- 

ence were seen in all his work. His ster- 
ing integrity could not imagine, much less 
tolerate, any want of honesty in administer- 
ing the interest of the schools of the State, 
so far as he was able to reach them in his 
supervision. 

In estimating his character as Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, I can do no 
better than quote the appropriate and fitting 
words of his superior officer in the State 
government, Governor James A. Beaver, 
which appeared after my foregoing remarks 
were written: ‘‘Dr. Higbee was a man of 
broad culture ; a polished and thoughtful 
scholar, familiar alike with the treasures of 
ancient and modern thought and literature, 
As an instructor, his extraordinary attain- 
ments and varied resources brought to him 





abundant success in every department of 
effort, and as an educator in its broadest 
and best sense he had obtained a rank 
among the first in the nation. As a public 
officer he was painstaking and conscien. 
tious ; as a man he was pure, simple-hearted, 
genial, gentle, and kind. The teachers of 
the State and his associates in the great 
work of education loved him with a filial 
devotion, and the Commonwealth trusted 
him as a pure, noble, true, and honest 
man.”’ 

This beautiful tribute is worthy the head 
and the heart of the highest officer of this 
great Commonwealth. The scene will not 
soon be forgotten when the Governor of the 
State recently visited the large Institute 
of the teachers of Lancaster county, and 
made that able and earnest speech, in 
which he was followed by Dr. Higbee, the 
one complementing and supporting the 
other, in their high appreciation of the im- 
portant interest of education. 

Dr. Higbee received his appointment as 
State Superintendent successively from three 
Governors, and this testimony from Gover- 
nor Beaver, at the close of his long and 
arduous labors, attests the purity as well as 
the success of Dr. Higbee’s administration 
of the educational interests of the State, and 
is highly gratifying to his numerous friends 
throughout the land, especially those who 
recommended him to the responsible posi- 
tion. 

But it was in his character as minister of 
the Gospel, both in the office of pastor and 
professor, that his spiritual energies received 
their highest exercise. He received the 
mysteries of grace in humble, child-like 
faith, and gave them most effective utter 
ance, whether in the pulpit or in the profes 
sor’s chair. He was a speaker of rare abil- 
ity, and he was able to electrify his hearers 
by his incisive, well-chosen words, and by 
that rare combination of profound thought 
and beautiful imagery. There was no bois 
terous declamation in his oratory. From 
the first words he uttered every one felt that 
he was listening to one who was master of 
his subject, and that he could not only sat- 
isfy the intellect, but also warm the heart. 
In his ministry, in his preaching the my* 
teries of faith, as well as when he was dis 
coursing in the sphere of science and phil- 
osophy, he spoke from his sense of the high 
ideal which he pictured, his poetic senst, 
which imaged the realities of grace, as W' 
as the objects in the natural creation. 

The disparity which he saw between his 
own ideals and their imperfect realization 8 
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our human life and in the movements of 
history, often led him to take a desponding 
view of things. It is so with every profound 
thinker, but especially one gifted with a 
lively imagination. Whatever of good is 
actualized in their own lives and in the 
movements of history, they see yet far 
higher ideals that ought to be realized, and 
over the failure to realize them they lament. 
Such discontent is praiseworthy. The high- 
est genius is often the most despondent of 
men, restless and dissatisfied until he has 
reached his ideal, and this, if an artist, he 
does realize in his own realm of true art. 
The poets are the seers, who in this respect 
correspond to the prophets of revelation. I 
emphasize this point, because his nearest 
friends saw and knew this artistic tendency, 
this idealizing power in Dr. Higbee, which 
explained much in his utterances and in his 
life that otherwise could not be properly 
appreciated. 


There is an ideal for the believer in 


Christ which is never actualized in this 
life, because of the infirmity of the physical 
constitution and the evil environment of 
the world ; but as death releases the soul 
from these impediments to the higher life, 


we may believe that this ideal becomes ac- 
tualized after death. The soul, principled 
in love, then unfolds its powers in the new 
and better environment, and reaches out 
with better promise of success to that per- 
fection which is to be fully attained in the 
final state in Heaven. The process of edu- 
cation does not stop at death, but it goes 
forward until the whole kingdom of right- 
eousness and glory shall be finally ushered 
in at the last day. 

It remains yet to refer to the departed as 
he was in the more retired sphere of friend- 
ship, in the social circle, in the sacred pre- 
cincts of his home life, where his innermost 
lifeand spirit were most fully revealed. His 
attachments were warm and intense. There 
was about him a personal magnetism that 
won upon those who came to be numbered 
among his friends. In the social circle he 
was brilliant in his utterances. His hearty 
shake of the hand and the bright smile 
which lighted up his countenance when meet- 
ing a friend testified to the intensity of 

friendship. 

As I speak here to-day at his funeral, there 
are scenes of other days that come upto me, 
when he was the admired and beloved in 
circles of attached friends, where his genial 
qualities won upon all hearts. It was the 
sunny side of life for us then, as we met 

the social circle or literary club to dis- 
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cuss subjects in science, literature and art, 
and when, in the enthusiasm of youth still 
lingering in us, we enjoyed the warm sym- 
pathy and friendship of the hour, and the 
future of life spanned our horizon as with 
the rainbow of rich promise and bright 
hopes. My heart then learned to warm to- 
ward him, and there are many to-day whe 
will fondly call up those seasons of the rich- 
est enjoyment. In those circles, his spark- 
ling intellectual utterances, and his mag- 
netic heartsome influence, made him the 
centre of admiration and love. But I] may 
not indulge on this occasion in such per- 
sonal reminiscences, which remain to gild 
the years of later life, and I make this brief 
reference only to place him in his proper 
light in this respect—as he was in the bosom 
of his friends. 

He was the radiant light of the home 
circle, and his sudden departure has left a 
void there that fills the hearts of the loved 
ones left behind with unspeakable sorrow. 
No poor words of mine could alleviate this 
sorrow, nor would this be the occasion to 
utter them even should I attempt to do so. 
Only the support of divine grace can sustain 
the sorrowing at such a time. But I may 
be allowed to say to the sorrowing family 
that the cordial sympathy of multitudes 
throughout the Church and State is with 
them at this sad and trying season of their 
affliction. 

Call it coincidence or presentiment,. or 
what we may, there is a melancholy satis- 
faction and comfort in recalling the last few 
days of the deceased’s life on earth. For 
some time—some days I mean—previous to 
his death, he seemed to be going about tak- 
ing leave of his friends. It was a bright,. 
beautiful Saturday ten days ago, when, as 
by a simultaneous impulse, he and myself 
started each from his home to visit the 
other. We met midway and started to- 

ether for a walk, and in talking of affairs. 
in Church and State he said, very emphati-- 
cally, that his faith in providence was so: 
unbounded that he could not entertain a. 
doubt as to the success of the right and the 
good under the guiding hand of Him who- 
rules all things, both great and small. 
Whilst realizing his failing health, yet he- 
seemed to have a more than usually hopeful: 
view of life and its results in history. 

He spent the morning of his last Sabbath: 
on earth with us in the Chapel communion: 
service, and when the work of the following’ 
week began, he took his way to a distant: 
post of duty, nevermore to return to us in, 
the possession of consciousness. He was, 
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smitten down at the post of duty with his 
harness on. His work on earth was done, 
and well done. He has expended his 
energy and strength in his arduous work, 
and at the end of his journey he laid aside 
his ‘‘ pilgrim staff and sandal shoon’”’ and 
entered into his rest. His last struggle was 
brief and, as we may believe, without con- 
scious suffering. His sudden death is a sol- 
emn admonition to us who remain, as to the 
uncertainties of life, the solemnity of its re- 
sponsibilities, and the need of Divine help 
to meet them. May God help us in the 
weakness and infirmity of the body to be 
faithful unto death, so that when our hour 
comes we may be ready to join the great 
congregation who have gone before, and with 
them reach the consummation of redemption 
and bliss through our Lord Jeuss Christ! 


TRIBUTE OF REV. DR. GERHART. 


A brief tribute, but it is painful to offer it 
to the memory of my sleeping friend. Un- 
bidden come to my lips the words of in- 
spiration: ‘‘ Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith 
the spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors ; and their works follow with them.”’ 

There are two ways in which we may 
look at death. From this side is one of 
them, according to the law of nature and in 
the light of natural reason. Though the 
pagan may have a hope, it is very dim. 
And to every unchristian philosopher, when 
he comes to that verge, there arises before 
him a wide, deep abyss into which he makes 
a plunge. The other way of looking at 
death is from the Christian side; to look 
upon it in the light which the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus Christ sheds upon it, illum- 
inating it with glory from the Heavenly 
world. From that point of observation, I 
stand here and contemplate the transition 
from the earthly to the post-earthly period 
of him whom I loved. 

God is the author of life. Death is the 
bitter fruit of sin. In Christ sin is abol- 
ished. By Him death is overcome. Life 
and immortality are brought to light by the 
‘Gospel. I look on death not chiefly from 
the natural side, but from the other side 
which is illumined by the resurrection, by 
the victory over sin and death, achieved by 
Jesus Christ. So Dr. Higbee viewed the 
exit of the believer. His faith in the per- 
sonal ‘Christ and in all the facts of ‘Chris- 
tianity was clear, decided, uncompromising, 
firm—so firm, so undoubted, that no enmity 
of wicked men, no opposition of science, no 
criticisms of skepticism, ever touched his 





convictions or caused him for a moment to 
waver. 

Dr. Higbee I had known from an early 
period of his ministry. But it was not until 
the fall of 1868, when we became associated 
as Professors in the Theological Seminary at 
Mercersburg, that I became intimately ac. 
quainted with him. Of his talents, his 
learning, his many-sided culture, so forcibly 
presented by the Rev. Dr. Apple, I need not 
speak. I wish only to emphasize his strong 
and pronounced Christian faith. It was 
this in such a talented and cultured man of 
letters that especially arrested my mind, 
His was not an ordinary assent to the claims 
of Christianity. It was an intense convic- 
tion that Jesus was the Christ, the God-man, 
the only hope of the world. I may call his 
faith a passionate faith, for scarcely any other 
word can express the intense feeling of cer- 
tainty and the strength of energy with which 
his fiery soul would speak of the one Lord 
who was to him the First and the Last. So 
profound was his conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, so lively his sense of its infinite 
preciousness, that had the alternative been 
presented of denying Jesus Christ or sur- 
rendering his life, the question would not 
for an instant have been debated. 

Every genuinely Christian sermon edifies 
me, even though its merits be only ordinary. 
But there are four men whose sermons have 
above all others been to me a spiritual edifi- 
cation. Of these four the Rev. Dr. Higbee 
was one. When he had adequate time for 
preparation, and was in his best mood, 
physically as well as spiritually, the sermons 
he preached in the old chapel at Mercers- 
burg were an inspiration. The shadow of 
no cloud of doubt ever flitted across the 
glorious perspective of the kingdom of God 
as it opened before the eye of his spiritual 
vision. As Abraham endured, so he 
preached the Gospel, ‘‘ as seeing him whois 
invisible.’’ This unclouded presentation of 
central truths, especially the corner-stone of 
revelation, the resurrection of Jesus from the 
dead, and the reality of the kingdom of God 
founded by this mighty triumph of love, 
quickened my faith, lifted me up in the 
spirit, and stimulated my Christian life, as 
has been done by the discourses of but few 
other men. 

In the Lord he lived and preached the 
Gospel ; in the Lord he has died; now he 
rests from his labors, and his works follow 
with him. His ‘works follow’’ him. The 
good deeds of a Christian live on in Church 
and State after he has gone hence. The 
spirit of consecration, of education, of cul- 
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ture, which Dr. Higbee has breathed into his 
official activity for nearly nine years through- 
out the State of Pennsylvania, will survive his 
presence with us in the body, and prove an 
uplifting influence, though the earnest tones 
of his voice from the platform will not again 
be heard. 

There is, however, another and a richer 
sense in which his ‘works follow’’ him. 
The spiritual life which a man cultivates on 
earth goes with him into the post-earthly 
period of his existence. What in truth he 
is he continues to be ; what he has acquired 
he will possess and develop for ever. 

Think you, that the education and culture 
of Dr. Higbee has significance only for this 
world? Think you, that mental discipline, 
or fidelity to truth and beauty, or fixedness 
of right purpose, or consecration to Jesus 
Christ, fails when this noble earthly tene- 
ment falls? By no means. The future in- 
herits the present. The whole man passes 
through the crisis and survives. The whole 
man asserts himself hereafter, his talents, his 
intelligence, his character, his consecration 
to the kingdom of God. Nay more. All 


normal possibilities are there fulfilled. Lat- 
ent mental powers, immature moral re- 


sources, the undeveloped forces of divine 
capacity, all unfold their fulness of life and 
ripen towards god-like perfection. In the 
hereafter each man is the inheritor of what 
he is and of what he became on earth. 
“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.”’ 

It is a delightful thought with me that my 
very last associations with Dr. Higbee were 
on last Sunday a week ago, at the service to 
which my respected colleague has referred. 
It happened to be my morning to officiate, 
a professor in the college, and Dr. Higbee 
received from me the administration of the 
Holy Communion. That is the last time I 
saw him, the last time he saw me, the last 
time there was between us any communion. 
Icould not wish a better parting transaction 
than that. That work follows him. The 
man beyond the grave is heir to the man on 
this side. This is true of every believer in 
the Lord Jesus, every devout believer in the 
gospel, every man, like this brother, whose 
high culture—intellectual, moral and spirit- 
wal—has been so beautifully presented to 
youin himself. Dr. Higbee is the heir to 
Dr. Higbee. His works do follow him and 

Teaps in the sphere beyond a spiritual re- 
ward in the uplifting energy of what he did 
on earth. He survives with his normal en- 

nts in bloom. His abilities and cul- 
ture, his energy of purpose and character, 
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his firm faith and devotion, he is asserting 
and using ina higher realm. He is nota 
branch cut off from the vine to perish, but a 
branch that has put forth new buds of richer 
promise. 

‘* Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.”’ 


TRIBUTE OF REV. DR. BAUSMAN. 


In the presence of death a man feels in- 
tensely helpless, especially if it be in the 
presence of a departed one with whom he 
has been on terms of close friendly inter- 
course. Ties of brotherhood cultivated and 
consecrated during an experience of more 
than thirty years, through fireside commun- 
ion, through the worship of God around his 
altar, in times of mirth and in times of more 
earnestness, ties of such brotherhood are 
thrilled in every fibre when the being who 
represented, on the one side, such a friend- 
ship, lies before you in death. Our first ex- 
periences when our friends depart, are of 
supreme anguish in the shock, it may be, of 
sudden bereavement. But it is well for us 
to remember—if there is anything of that 
sort to remember—that we are Christians, 
both he that is gone and he that remains. 
By the lifeless form of such a brother in 
Christ, I would prefer to sit in silent mourn- 
ing. In such a frame of mind and heart it 
is not an easy matter to order one’s utter- 
ance aright. 

We have been called together by the 
sudden ending of a very useful life. Now 
that it has ended, new features of its vigor- 
ous usefulness are disclosed to us. When 
Dr. Chalmers died, Dr. Thomas Guthrie 
said: ‘* Men of his calibre are like mighty 
forest trees; we do not know their size until 
they are cut down.’’ You can never take 
the full and correct measure of a great man 
until he is gone. Thus the personal di- 
mensions of our departed brother seem 
vastly increased now that he has been cut 
down. I have often noticed that much as 
we may admire and appreciate the good, the 
noble, and magnanimous qualities of our 
friends while living, somehow we become 
familiarized with them, and they cease to 
impress us. Alas, when they are gone we 
best take their measure. I think it is so 
with regard to this dear, dear, warm-hearted, 
genial brother Higbee. Now that he has 
vacated his place in the home and in the 
social circle, in the Church and in the State, 
the vacancy itself seems to bring his full 
character into more definite and distinct 
view. And yet I am so glad to say, as I 
look upon his pale and lifeless face, as I did 
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at his home, and here—right in the presence 
of God’s altar of sacrifice, symbolizing the 
Great Sacrifice of our holy faith—I am so 
glad to say that I believe in the undying 
see of believers. I am so glad that 
I can make a part of my experience what I 
do profess. I do believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and in the Life Everlasting, 
as well as in the Communion of Saints. 

We are here, however, not simply as 
mourners, but as thankful mourners. Dr. 
Higbee was a highly gifted man. His mag- 
nificent, God-given talents he employed in 
the service of God and for the good of his 
fellow-beings. Hus loving, -trustful heart, 
his forceful and magnetic mind, his manly 
courage to think, speak, and do that which 
is right and true—these can never die. A 
life like this lives itself into all other lives 
which it teaches and trains. In and through 
them, and through countless others, influ- 
enced in like’‘manner by them, he lives im- 
mortally forever. A life consecrated to 
grand aims and ends has a dual immortality. 
Its blessed results live on in other lives, its 
brains keep on throbbing through other 
brains, its loving heart loves on through 
other hearts. 

In this view the good man never dies. 
You may kill his body, but the body is not 
the man. Socrates said to his friends: ‘‘ By 
and by you will be saying, ‘ Socrates is dead,’ 
but Socrates will not be dead.. By and by 
you will be saying, ‘Socrates is in his coffin,’ 
but Socrates will not be in his coffin. By 
and by you will be saying, ‘ We are going 
to bury Socrates,’ but you will not bury 
Socrates, you will only bury something that 
belonged to him.’’ 

If this large-brained old Greek could be- 
lieve this without Christianity, how much 
more is it true for those who believe Him 
who has overcome death for us. We can 
not bury such a life; simply the body in 
which for a season it was tenanted. Like 
Abel of old, ‘‘He being dead yet speak- 
eth.’’ I believe of this brother that every 
fibre that was good in him has become in- 
terwoven with every fibre of my own being. 
That warm friendship which attached him 
to so many people, who felt it thrilling 
through their hearts as they felt the warm 
grasp of his hand, that goes on, and also 
satisfies, even though he is gone, and I be- 
lieve in its continuance. 

For a period of eight years and longer 
this brother has been at the head of the 
School Department of Pennsylvania. As 
such he has been the master of twenty-five 
thousand masters, and through these a 
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teacher of a million plastic souls. Through 
his wise and aggressive methods, his mag. 
netic public addresses and personal inter. 
course, he became an educational inspiration 
to millions of people. He thought his 
thoughts into their thinking, he breathed 
his life into their life, and thus the person. 
ality of the man passes in ever-multiplying 
forms into the personality of millions of 
others, and through them again ‘he bein 
dead yet speaketh.’’ Bless God, he sti 
speaks! This is the nature, my friends, of 
every true education. The teacher lives 
himself into his scholars. The pastor 
breathes that which is best in himself into 
his hearers. If he do not he had better re- 
sign! That is the case with all spiritual 
and mental influence. 

Such undying life finds its highest and 
truest expression and fruition in Him “ who 
hath abolished death, and hath brought life 
and immortality to light through the gos- 
pel.’’ This truth seemed to be the burden 
of Dr. Higbee’s preaching for many years 
before his death. 

Those who stood nearest to him learned 
from his conversation and his prayers how 
his ‘life was hid with Christ in God.” 
Into such a hiding death can never enter. 
In the harassing conflicts of difficult and 
heavy duties, amid the sufferings of increas- 
ing bodily infirmities, and at the bier of his 
departed ones; the personal, present, sup- 
porting Christ was the only solace and the 
sure hope of his troubled heart. In the 
realm of perfect consummation and bliss he 
still is what he has been, and such he will 
forever remain, to us who believe—the 
good, great, godly brother Higbee. To 
our faith the life that is to come is buta 
eontinuation of the life that now is, ‘He 
that believeth on the Son hath”’ (now) 
‘‘everlasting life.’’ 

I feel so thankful for the communion of 


saints, that blessed fellowship which consists 
in the sanctifying and blending together of 
spirits, consecrated here around communion 
altars, in congregations, and in actual wor- 
ship, and around family altars. That 1s 4 


communion which goes on forever. When 
death doth separate true friends in Christ it 
is but a seeming separation ; it is but a lift. 
ing up into a higher fellowship of mental 
and Christian communion, and hence, my 
friends, I think it is perfectly in place to 
call attention to this strongly marked side 
of Dr. Higbee’s character, this endearing, 
hopeful side. He had a wonderful faith, 
the trust and faith of a little child, and tt 
used to lift me up when I heard him § 
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—this grand man, with his magnificent tal- 
ents, talked so humbly, so unpretendingly, 
iust like a little child. 

When Dr. Alexander died an old friend 
said that it always seemed to him when he 
heard Dr. Alexander speak that there was a 
reservation of material in him which was still 
better than the good things he said. I 
always felt when I heard Dr. Higbee preach 
that back of all there was something, one- 
tenth of which he had not told us. So 
strong, yet so humble; such a fine classical 
scholar, yet never telling anybody about it. 
It you started him quoting poetry, discuss- 
ing ancient or modern literature, what a 
grand fund he had! what masterly readi- 
ness to dip out of any part of history or lit- 
erature just such things as were needed ! 
His knowledge of the Scriptures, his study 
of literature—all these mental acquirements 
—do they lie dead and buried under that 
cofin-lid? His brain has ceased from toil, 
it is true, but there is something better than 
all this; his soul has passed beyond its late 
environment, and now that he has gone 
higher, his mental and spiritual enjoyments 
are infinitely enhanced. 

I bless God for the life of such an earnest 
Christian worker ; I thank God for what he 
was to me—that I have known Dr. Higbee ! 
I remember when I first saw him, coming 
from the University of Vermont, about the 
year 1850, a timid, bashful young man— 
though up there he had taken the first 
honors, and was considered a young man of 
unusual brilliancy. All through life he 
seemed to be so timid about his accomplish- 
ments! yet how he lifted himself into the 
affections, even the faith, of hundreds and 
thousands of people! 

To the Christian death is a promotion. 
To the eye of the natural man it is a crush- 
ing experience; to the eye of the spiritual 
man it is but the cessation of material visi- 
bility, the burying of the body out of our 
sight. In the more perfect life above, much 
that now seems dark and unintelligible 
shall be made clear to us, and the final part- 
ing from the cold remains of our dear ones 
shall be changed into the joy of endless re- 
union with their glorified being. There 
“God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
Reither sorrow nor crying, neither shall 

ere be any more pain: for the former 
things are passed away.”’ 

I bless God that this man believed in the 
Holy Ghost, in the holy catholic church, 
the communion and undying fellowship of 
“ints, and in the life everlasting. Amen. 
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SERVICES AT EMMITSBURG. 

On Tuesday morning the concluding 
funeral services were held in the Church 
of the Incarnation at Emmitsburg, Mary- 
land. These services were under the charge 
of the pastor of the church, Rev. U. H. 
Heilman. A large number of ministers and 
After the antiphonal 
use of the ninetieth Psalm, the usual Scrip- 
ture lesson was read, and prayer offered. 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Titzel, of Lancaster, Pa., 
then addressed those present as follows : 

We are here this morning, dearly be- 
loved, under very sad circumstances. A 
loving husband, an affectionate father, a de- 
voted brother, a true and warm-hearted 
friend, one eminent both in the Church and 
in the State, has been suddenly stricken 
down by the remorseless hand of death, and 
we have come together to pay the last rites 
of earth to his lifeless remains. Henceforth 
we shall greatly miss his genial smile, his 
kind words, his wise counsels, his profound 
thought, and his inspiring presence. And 
these will be missed not only by those of us 
here present, but also by hundreds and 
thousands of others with whom he was more 
or less intimately associated in the var- 
ious spheres of life in which he moved. 
For Dr. Higbee was no ordinary man, and 
his noble qualities of mind and heart greatly 
endeared him to all who became truly ac- 
quainted with him. 

His talents were, indeed, of a very high 
order, his culture superior and varied, and 
his scholarship thorough and extensive. In 
conversation, and as a public speaker, he 
was posessed of unusual brilliancy of thought 
and utterance, and always made a marked 
impression on the minds of those whom he 
addressed. I well remember how, thirty- 
seven years ago, when I first met him, his 
genial, winning manner and sparkling wit 
captivated me, and I can truly say that in 
the intimate relations which have existed 
between us from that time on, to listen to 
his words has always been to me an inspira- 
tion. 

As an instructor of young men he exerted 
a wonderful influence over his pupils. He 
was able not only to instil into their minds 
his thoughts, but even to lead them uncon- 
sciously to imitate his manner of speaking. 
So much so was this the case, that, as re- 
gards the ministers of the Reformed Church, 
it is not difficult to tell almost at once those 
who received their classical and theological 
training under his guidance. And in this 
fact I feel we have a very striking evidence 
of the greatness of his intellectual power. 
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Only very superior minds are able thus to 
mold those who come under their instruc- 
tion. 

In a proclamation issued by the Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania on the day on which 
the deceased departed this life, a high trib- 
ute is paid to him as a man and as a public 
officer. This tribute, however, is none too 
high. Even more might have been said 
without any exaggeration of his merits as 
Superintendent of Pubiic Instruction. For 
in his administration of the affairs of the 
office intrusted to him, he never lost sight of 
the highest interests of humanity. 

But Dr. Higbee was more than a highly 
gifted and brilliant man, an able and suc- 
cessful instructor, and a painstaking and 
faithful officer of the State. He was also an 
earnest and humble follower of the meek 
and lowly Jesus ; one who had truly ‘set his 
affections on things above, not on things on 
the earth.’’ This showed itself not only in 


his choosing as his life’s work the Chris- 
tian ministry, but also in the delight which 
he always took in the services of the sanc- 
tuary, whether conducted by himself or by 
others. 

During the later years of his life in which 
he was not regularly engaged in the work 


of the ministry, because duty seemed clearly 
to call him to labor in a different yet kin- 
dred sphere of activity, he was nevertheless 
always a faithful attendant at church on the 
Lord’s day. His seat in the First Re- 
formed Church of Lancaster, when at home 
and in good health, was never vacant either 
at the morning or evening service, unless 
circumstances called him to some other 
place of worship. He was also very often 
present at Sunday-School and at the 
Wednesday evening service. There are 
those, I am sorry to say, who would have 
men believe that no special benefit is to be 
derived from the ordinary services of the 
sanctuary, and who therefore neglect them. 
But such was not the opinion of our highly 
educated and gifted friend. On the con- 
trary, I often heard him say that nowhere 
did he find more comfort and truer inspira- 
tion than in God’s house. Here, he be- 
lieved all that was best and most desirable 
for man could alone be found, and here 
therefore he sought it, and we know that he 
sought it not in vain. 

The depth and reality of his Christian 
life was also very manifest in the sanctifying 
effect which the severe afflictions of the last 
few years of his life had upon him. For 
when his oldest son, just as he had reached 
the age of manhond, was called away into 
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the other world, and when place-seekers 
sought to injure his fair name, it only 
brought him into closer communion with 
Christ. As gold is tried by fire, so afflic. 
tion only revealed more fully his trust in 
God and His only-begotten Son. Like the 
Apostle Paul, he more and more counted 
‘all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord.” 

Therefore, while we mourn his loss, we 
sorrow not even as others which have no 
hope. St. Paul in writing to the Philippians 
says: ‘For to me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gain.’’ And this is true in the case 
of all who love the Lord. To all such it is 
gain to die, because to die is to depart and 
be with Christ, which is far better than to 
remain here in the flesh. Now we feel as- 
sured that to our deceased brother it was 
Christ to live. Consequently death could 
do him no harm. It only freed him from 
the cares and troubles of earth, and opened 
to him the gates of everlasting glory. May 
God help each one of us to realize this com- 
fort and so to live that when the summons 
comes to us to depart hence, we also may 
enter into rest and be with Jesus. Then 
will our present affliction work out for us 
only a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. Amen. 

Dr. Titzel was followed by the Rev. W. 
E. Krebs, who spoke of the deceased as a 
Christian minister, a Christian workman, 
and a Christian friend, whose influence 
would extend through coming ages. Prayer 
was then again offered, after which the body 
was taken to Mountain View Cemetery and 
committed to the tomb by Rev. Dr. Titzel, 
who, at the conclusion of the services, also 
pronounced the Apostolic benediction. 


_— 
> 


IN MEMORIAM. 





God giveth sleep : 
No earthly victor’s laurels ever shed 
A glory like the halo round his head : 
Ye loved him—should you weep ? 


Ay, though it sorely crush 
The hearts that clung to him—poor hearts that ache, 
With yearning sense of loss—oh, for his sake 
Each wail of anguish hush! 


And yet, ye well may weep, 

As those who mourned the holy martyr erst, 

On whose glad eyes Heaven’s waiting glory burst 
Before “he fell asleep.” 


A hero-heart is still, 
And eyes are sealed ; and loving lips are mute 
Which bore on earth the spirit’s golden fruit, 
But peace! It was God’s will. 
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The Lord of hosts doth reign, 
He crowned the soldier, dying at his guns, 
Oh, be the nation worthy of such sons— 
The noble-hearted slain ! 


And so we sadly lay, 
Yet not all sadly, though with tearful eyes, 
A little nameless flower where he lies, 
And gently steal away. 


> 
—_ 


THE GREAT SEAL. 





PROCLAMATION OF GOVERNOR BEAVER. 


In the name and by authority of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania : 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Again devolves upon the Executive the 
sad duty of announcing to the people of this 
Commonwealth the death of an eminent 
citizen and faithful official Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, died this morning at his home in the 
city of Lancaster. For nearly nine years 
and by the appointment of three successive 
Governors he served the people of this 
State with singuMr fidelity, and purity, and 
singleness of purpose, as the honored head 
of the Educational Department of the State 
Government. 

He was born March 27, 1830, and grad- 
uated from the University of Vermont in 
1849. He received his professional educa- 
tion at the theological seminary at Mercers- 
burg, in this State, and entered the ministry 
in 1854. He became professor of languages 
in Heidelberg College, Ohio, in 1859; but 
three years later removed to the city of Pitts- 
burgh, and resumed his labors in the min- 
istry. Soon after he returned, as one of its 
professors, to the theological seminary from 
which he graduated, and in 1867 was elected 
to the presidency of Mercersburg College, 
which position he filled until his appoint- 
ment as Superintendent of Public Instruction 
In 1881, and this latter office he held by 
re-appointment in 1885 and 1889, until the 
time of his death. 

Dr. Higbee was a man of broad culture, 
a polished and thoughtful scholar, familiar 
alike with the treasures of ancient and modern 
thought and literature. As an instructor 
his extraordinary attainments and varied re- 
sources brought to him abundant success in 
every department of effort, and as an edu- 
cator, in its broadest and best sense, he had 
attained a rank among the first of the na- 
tion. Asa public officer he was painstak- 
Ing and conscientious; as a man he was 
hing simple-hearted and genial, gentle and 





The teachers of the State and his asso- 
ciates in the great work of education loved 
him with a filial devotion, and the Com- 
monwealth trusted him as a pure, noble, 
true, and honest man. 

The funeral services will be held at the 
First Reformed church in Lancaster, on 
Monday, December 16th, at half-past 11 
o’clock a. m. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal 
of the State, at the City of Harrisburg, this 
13th day of December, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Commonwealth the 
one hundred and fourteenth. 

By the Governor: JAMEs A. BEAVER. 


Cuas. W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


~~ 


LAST DAYS ON EARTH. 





E have received the following account of 

Dr. Higbee’s visit to Huntingdon during 
the week immediately preceding his death, 
from Co. Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh, of Hunt- 
ingdon county, who says: 

With the keenest pleasure, I received a 
telegram from Hon. J. Q. Stewart, on Wed- 
nesday, December 4th, stating that Dr. 
Higbee and himself would come that even- 
ing to our Institute. The visit was entirely 
unexpected, and for that reason all the 
more gratifying. They came in time to 
attend our evening session, and Dr. Higbee 
heard the lecture of Robert Nourse with 
evident enjoyment. He repeatedly ex- 
pressed his gratification at being present at 
our Institute, and did not complain of be- 
ing sick at any time. He attended the 
entire sessions on Thursday, remarking to 
me once during the day that he could not 
this season do his work with his accustomed 
vigor. ‘‘Iam,’’ said he, half jocosely, ‘‘ only 
fifty-nine, but I look like a man of eighty, 
and feel like a man of ninety.’’ 

He made the closing address of our 
afternoon session. His theme was, ‘The 
Identity of Home and School Training.’ 
In this address for forty minutes he held the 
rapt attention of fully 1,300 people. In it 
he spoke with all his usual earnestness and 
that profound depth of thought and feeling 
which so often characterized his platform 
utterances. He reached beyond the ordi- 
nary ken, and saw and described visions 
not revealed in like fullness to other men. 
His wonderful grasp of our educational 
environment, his deep and exhaustive 
analysis of character as a factor in educa- 
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tion, his earnest and Christian charity for 
the honest work of the teacher, his intense 
and righteous resentment of all sophistries 
in education, and his marvelous and rhyth- 
mic diction, combined to make his address 
a memorable one. It was probably the 
last, rich, full outpouring of the treasures of 
his wonderful mind. 

By earnest persuasion on the part of 
Mr. Stewart and myself, he consented to re- 
main over night, and go home on Friday 
morning. He attended the evening session 
and greatly enjoyed ‘‘ The Golden Horse,’’ 
by Will Carleton. 

The writer was alarmed for his health 
while at Huntingdon, and took occasion to 
say to him that he owed to himself and his 
position a rest from active Institute work. 
He fully accorded in this view, but protested 
that he could not think of resting while 
pressed with so much work. 

Dr. Higbee stood alone in his grand 
personality, the embodiment of the highest 
culture, the keenest sensibilities, the most 
intense individuality, the broadest charity, 
and the most genial and Christian compan- 
ionship. Personally he has been an inspira- 
tion and a leader to me in all my work. 
His sudden and unexpected death has cast 


a gloom over the entire educational horizon. 
May his death be to him the opening of the 
wider spheres of labor in the Kingdom 
Eternal, and to us an incentive and a bene- 
diction ! 


DR. HIGBEE AT HUNTINGDON. 


In reply to a letter of inquiry as to Dr. 
Higbee’s attendance at the Institute of 
Huntingdon county, a few days before his 
death, Dr. E. E. White, late Commissioner 
of Education of Ohio, who was one of the 
instructors at this Institute, writes earnestly 
as follows: 

The intelligence of the death of Dr. 
Higbee met me as I was returning from 
Minnesota, and it has been a great shock to 
me. I parted with him the week before at 
Huntingdon, and, though he seemed very 
feeble, I did not anticipate that his great 
work would so soon be done. While there 
are but few who can fully realize the deep 
affliction sustained by his family, there are 
thousands who share their sorrow, and there 
are true mourners who do not all reside 
within the great State which he served so ably 
and with such unselfish devotion. The sor- 
row occasioned by his death is as wide as 
the continent. For several years past I 
have counted Dr. Higbee among my gener- 
ous and noble personal friends. He had a 
place in that inner circle of trusted friends 





to whom I express my feelings with little 
reserve, for we had many views and tastes 
in common. 

I met him on Tuesday, December 34, 
and we travelled together from Lancaster to 
Harrisburg, and to a station a few miles be. 
yond. He was very cheerful, as we talked 
over important school questions with our 
usual agreement of views, but I noticed the 
marked change in his physical condition 
since we had last met, perhaps a year ago, 
On Wednesday afternoon he came to Hun- 
tingdon, and attended every session of the 
Institute while he remained, an attentive and 
appreciative listener. At the close of the 
afternoon session on Thursday he gave an 
eloquent and beautiful address, taking for 
his keynote the fact that the teacher is in 
loco parentis. He was both discriminating 
and sympathetic. I had just given a lesson 
on ‘ Instruction in Morals and Manners,’ to 
which he referred with approval. His clos- 
ing appeal to the teachers to look after the 
moral needs of the children under their 
care and instruction was very earnest. His 
manner changed and bécame more im- 
pressive as, in a subdued voice, he called at- 
tention to the duty of keeping in mind that 
the little ones are heirs of immortality, and 
are to be citizens of a better country. He 
seemed to speak as one to whom that better 
country was very near and very real. 

He was much exhausted at the conclu- 
sion of the address. I felt that he was tak- 
ing a great risk in attempting to speak when 
so feeble, and shall never forget his pale face 
as he sat in an arm-chair resting after he had 
spoken. 

But my dear friend died, as the true 
soldier wishes to die, on the field of duty. 
He did life’s work nobly and well, and has 
entered into his rest. In his death the 
cause of education has lost a wise and able 
advocate and leader, and the cause of truth 
a valiant defender. A great and good man 
has fallen. 


DR. HIGBEE’S LAST DAY’S WORK. 


A private letter from Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
principal of the Kutztown State Normal 
School, to Prof. Geo. F. Mull, written De- 
cember 13th, gives the following facts, of 
much interest, of Dr. Higbee’s last platform 
addresses, last topics of conversation, an 
last day’s work on earth. We quote as fol- 
lows : F 

The news of Dr. Higbee’s death, which 
has just reached us, has saddened the hearts 
of teachers, students, and citizens. He had 
many personal friends in Kutztown, and I 
herewith give you assurance of our deep, 
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heart-felt sympathy and condolence with 
his bereaved relatives and most intimate 
friends. 

It was my privilege to spend in his com- 
pany the last day in which he was conscious. 
He reached Mifflintown on Monday even- 
ing, and immediately came to my room at 
the Jacobs House. He chatted for a time 
with Mr. Myers and myself, went to his 
room a few minutes, and, on returning, said 
he must find a drug-store for the purpose of 
getting a prescription filled. We went to 
the evening exercises of the Institute, and 
at the close spent about an hour in discuss- 
ing school work. Next morning he opened 
the Institute with prayer, and after recess 
made a most eloquent speech on the im- 
portance of securing libraries for the school 
and the family. After dinner he propped 
his head with a pillow as he reclined on the 
bed and seemed to be asleep for a time. 
He suddenly awoke and asked whether it 
was not time to go to the Institute. I re- 
plied, ‘Not yet.’’ He then closed his 
eyes, as if in deep meditation. We had 
been discussing a book which he thought 
of writing and which at different times I 
had urged him to prepare. Finally I said, 
“It is time for the Institute.’’ He jumped 
up with a good deal of vim and exclaimed, 
“Thank the Lord, I am getting stronger!’’ 

In the afternoon he again lectured, and I 
thought with more animation even than 
during the forenoon. However, he held 
his hand over his forehead, as if he felt a 
pain in his head. After adjournment he 
seemed tired and I offered him my arm, but 
he did not lean on it in the slightest degree. 
At the head of the stairs I asked him to 
come to my room, and he said, ‘‘I will be 
there shortly.” Soon I heard a rush down- 
stairs which seemed to be his step, and I 
looked to see whether he was going out. 
Then there was a rush up-steps, and I im- 
agined that it must be one of the servants 
going up and down stairs. After the lapse 
of a little ttme I went down-stairs and con- 
cluded that he must have taken a walk, be- 
cause, when I knocked at his door, there 
was no response. It was near train time 
and soon the sad news came that Dr. Hig- 
bee had been stricken with paralysis at the 
Station, and that they had sent him with the 
train to Harrisburg. While going up-stairs 
I recall asking-him when he expected to 
leave Mifflin. He replied, ‘‘ To-morrow.”’ 
Hence he must have suddenly decided on 
going. 

At the station I met a boy who had con- 
versed with the’ Doctor just before the at- 
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tack came, upon him. He asked him 
whether he was attending school. The boy 
replied, ‘‘ No, I am learning a trade.’’ He 
urged the lad to go ahead, saying, ‘‘ A man 
without a trade amounts to very little in 
this world.’’ According to the boy’s ac- 
count he sat down on a truck and began to 
hum atune. Here the attack came upon 
him. A physician was summoned who 
granted permission to take him home. He 
tried to write, but could not when they 
brought him paper. At this point my in- 
formation ceases, I write this knowing 
that you will be interested in an account of 
the last day of his conscious life. 

I have had many teachers, eminent in 
science and letters, but from none of them 
did I receive more inspiration for and stim- 
ulus to study and work. It was a rare 
privilege to sit at his feet, or to be in his 
company. He was generous to a fault, 
spoke kindly of those who had so deeply 
wronged him in his later days, His darling 
hope in the school work was to get three 
millions appropriation for the public school 
system. Had he lived he would have ac- 
complished this end during his third term. 
His equal in culture, ability and versatility 
we shall never see again in the School De- 
partment at Harrisburg. 

Our loss is his gain. The many problems 
which he used to discuss for our benefit, 
will be clearer and easier of solution in that 
world in which faith has given way to sight 
and hope has changed to glad fruition. 





—_ 


DR. HIGBEE’S LAST PAPER. 


N the Saturday morning before his death 
Dr. Higbee called at the house of the 
junior editor of Zhe Journal, to talk over a 
paper which he was then considering, and 
the plan of which was taking definite shape 
in his mind. 
We spoke of personal matters for a few 


minutes after he came in. He said, ‘‘ I’ve 
been to Huntingdon this week, had a pleas- 
ant trip,’’ and, to our inquiry, answered 
that he had addressed the Institute. Then 
suddenly he asked, ‘‘ Well, what have you 
seen?’’ for he was interested in everything. 
We replied, ‘‘ ‘Samson,’ Monday night in 
Philadephia, by Salvini, the only man in 
the world who can personate the character.”’ 
‘Did he do it?’’ he asked. Then we talked 
of the beautiful story of the angelic annun- 
ciation of the birth of Samson, of his moral 
weakness, and of the tragedy of his ruined 
life. He was much interested in an account 
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of the drama and a description of the stage 
setting of the play, to reproduce in some 
measure the atmosphere of that rude and 
stormy period in the history of the Jewish 
people. He was all alive to the story, and 
talked of it in the most delightful way. He 
seemed always wonderfully at home with the 
great dramatists, but more especially with 
Shakespeare. But he got it in the study, 
and not from the stage. His readings were 
masterly, for he entered into the spirit of 
the scene with such abandon, and read the 
lines so much in character, that we have 
often thought and said, in listening to him, 
‘*What an actor you would have made! ”’ 
Leaving ‘‘Samson,’’ we turned to busi- 
ness, and he read a letter from State Supt. 
Draper of New York, which is given below, 
adding that he would write the paper as re- 
quested. After discussing the matter for 
probably an hour or an hour and a half, we 
went down town together, and the writer 
complimented him upon the ease with which 
he took the steep grade of the street, where 
a few months before he had been compelled 
to walk more slowly because of asthmatic 
trouble. ‘‘QOh,’’ he replied, ‘‘ I’m much 


better ; that gives me now but little annoy- 


ance in walking.’’ 

He called again in the afternoon, at per- 
haps half-past three o’clock. We had not 
yet reached home, but he asked for some 
paper and said he would write awhile. As 
we came in, about four o’clock, he hailed us 
cheerfully about having ‘‘ taken possession.’’ 
We were always glad to see him, and told 
him so. He spoke of the pleasure he found 
in writing with his old-time readiness, and 
added, ‘‘ Why, I can write for ‘wo hours at 
a stretch now, and enjoy it.’’ Seeing that 
he was full of his subject, and thinking 
closely upon it, and that it would be dis- 
courtesy to engage him in conversation, the 
writer remarked, ‘‘I am going to the desk 
up-stairs, and when you are through with 
your writing, call or have some one else call 
me.’’ In probably a half-hour or three- 
quarters, one of the boys came to say that 
Dr. Higbee wanted to see us. He read 
with much interest the paper, which he had 
written as far as to the last paragraph of sug- 
gestions, while he sat there—and spoke of it 
with all his old-time animation and vigor. 
Struck with the life-force that seemed roused 
in him, we said, in a kind of glad surprise, 
‘*Why, man, you’re getting better! You 
look as if there were ten years of good work 
in you yet!’’ He smiled as if he half 
thought so too—so much of the old energy 
had come back. And so we talked pleasantly 
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and hopefully until he went down the steps, 
and down the street, with form erect, firm 
step, and face resolutely to the front, as he 
walked rapidly away. We looked after him 
marking, with a feeling of gratitude, the 
spirit and firmness of every movement, s9 
much in contrast with what we had known 
of him no long time before—and turned 
back into the doorway thinking, ‘Dr, 
Higbee is getting well !’’ 

We never saw him again in conscious life, 
Three days later a startling telegram was re. 
ceived—the lightning stroke had fallen— 
and he was dead fifty-six hours before his 
heart had ceased to beat. 

The letter of State Supt. Draper and the 
last paper that Dr. Higbee ever wrote— 
which was finished after he went to Harris. 
burg on Monday morning, and given, in 
pencil, to Mr. Glenn, with instructions that 
it be reproduced on the type-writer so that 
he might sign and forward it at once upon 
his return from Mifflintown—will be found 
in full below. 

DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 4, 1889. 
Dr. E. E. HIGBEE, State Superintendent of 

Public Instruction, Pennsylvania: 

Dear Sir: 1 write to you to prepare for the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association, which will hold its 
next mid-winter meeting in New York City in 
February, a brief outline indicating your view 
as to ‘ The best method of making our Educa- 
tional Exhibit at the International Exposition.’ 
This invitation is being extended to the gentle- 
men named on the accompanying slip. The 
idea is to secure a sort of symposium from a few 
of the most experienced educators of the coun- 
try upon this practical question. If the invita- 
tion is accepted, your paper should be received 
by me hy the 15th af Teeeey, It should be 
sufficiently brief to be read within ten minutes, 
All will be read by the same person at the meet- 
ing, or more likely will be printed and distrib- 
uted, in order to allow more time for discussion 
and action by the Department. Only an outline 
programme with brief and pointed suggestions 
is expected. If comprehensive, brevity will be 
thankfully appreciated. It is sincerely ho 
that you will not disappoint me. Kindly ad- 
vise me of your acceptance. 


Very sincerely yours, 
‘ . A. S. DRAPER, 


Prest. Dept. of Supt., Nat. Ed. Assos 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 

Some German philosopher has, with 
thoughtful brevity, divided the estates of 
a Commonwealth into the Véhr-stand 
(having to do with production), the Wehr 
stand (having to do with protection), 
and the Lehr-stand (having to do with 
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education). This last is at least co-ordinate 
in importance with the others; and no 
proper exhibit of the character and resources 
of a people is possible without taking this 
into consideration; for it is perhaps the 
most significant exponent of the character 
of a people’s civilization. Therefore, if 
there is to be an exhibit of what this country 
now is, four hundred years after its discov- 
ery by Columbus, the state of its whole edu- 
cational work must be brought into as full 
and clear vision as possible. 

The suggestions herein made refer exclu- 
sively to the contemplated exhibit of the 
Public Schools of the country, including of 
course the State Normal Schools. No doubt 
our Colleges and professional schools of 
every character will join in the exhibit, and 
do justice to the interests they have in 
charge; but I am not asked to refer to them 
in this brief paper. 

1. There should be a faithful and full ex- 
hibit of the school system and school work 
of the United States as it now is, without 
any attempt to give its history. While 
proper room should be given for the educa- 
tional exhibit of other American States and 
of foreign countries, abundant space should 
be reserved that every State and Territory 
of the Union may have full opportunity to 
be represented. 

2. In regard to School System and the 
more External part of School Work. ‘The 
exhibit should include from each State one 
or more copies of its school laws, with a 
carefully-prepared annual report of the year 
preceding the exhibit ; and also photographs 
(ofadeterminate size) of school buildings and 
grounds sufficient to represent the whole 
tange of schools, from the humblest rural 
district, through town, village, borough 
and city and State Normal School, includ- 
ing carefully-prepared plans of the interior 
atrangements, with clear statements in re- 
gard to furniture, libraries, apparatus and 
text-books. No doubt specific exhibits of 
apparatus, and furniture, and text-books, 
gd made by the manufacturers of the 


_ 3 Inregard to School Work or that which 
‘more Internal, Copies of the whole course 
of studies through the year for every grade, 
of such schools as will best represent the 
general work of the State, should be made 
ofa definite size, so as to be bound for easy 
reference, and a full schedule of one week’s 
work in every department of the 
school, so far as this is possible, giving grade, 
age, and sex of each pupil whose work is 
ted, in such form as may be suitable 
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for ready reference or observation. Super- 
intendents can readily secure such schedules 
from representative schools, selecting such 
as will bring into view the actual work going 
on under their supervision. 

4. That this large amount of work thus 
required may be systematically and thor- 
oughly accomplished, the National Educa- 
tional Association, at its next session, should 
appoint a Central Committee of not more 
than five members, representing the Pacific 
coast, the Atlantic States, and the North 
and South interior States, who, by. consul- 
tation with the managers of the International 
Exposition, shall prepare and arrange the 
ground and buildings for the educational 
exhibit of the United States, and receive 
the material which may be forwarded, and 
the various State Superintendents should, 
in conjunction with their subordinate offi- 
cers, take action to secure a full exhibit of 
their respective States, in such form as speci- 
fled, and report to the General Committee 
from time to time. Of course in each State 
application will be made for specific appro- 
priations to cover the necessary expense of 
the work; and no doubt the Commissioner 
of Education will arrange for the necessary 
appropriation from the General Govern- 
ment, to put the grounds in proper shape 
for the whole general exhibit. 


<i 
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DR. HIGBEE’S LAST REPORT. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, DEC. 4, 1889. 


To his Excellency, JAMES A. BEAVER, Governor 
oy Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Sir: In compliance with the require- 
ments of law, I have the honor to submit 
herewith the annual report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the year 
ending June 3, A. D. 1889. 

Inasmuch as the Legislature is not in ses- 
sion, this report, while embracing full statis- 
tics, confines itself to brief general state- 
ments, without proposing any legislation. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 


The schools now number twenty-one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine 
(21,889), an increase since last year of five 
hundred and forty-seven (547). ‘lhe in- 
crease the previous year was only two hun- 
dred and eighty (280). 

The increase in number of pupils is thir- 
teen thousand one hundred and seventy-six 
(13,176), differing little from the increase 
of the previous year. To meet this increase 
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of pupils, we have, as just stated, five hun- 
dred and forty-seven additional schools. 
This shows a tendency towards better 
school accommodations, for it gives to each 
additional school only twenty-four pupils, 
while the general average of pupils per 
school is slightly beyond forty-three. This 
average, however, is far too high, and there 
must be many crowded schools in the State ; 
but it is encouraging to know that the 
movement is in the right direction. 

There has been a very large increase in 
the number of graded schools during the 
year, viz: Five hundred and sixty-six (566). 
The whole number of graded schools is now 
ten thousand one hundred and seventeen 
(10,117), nearly one-half of all our schools. 
This rapid increase of graded schools de- 
mands most careful watchfulness upon the 
part of superintendents and teachers. While 
we have the great gain derived from such 
division of labor as the graded school se- 
cures, we must seek to avoid the serious 
dangers involved. ‘Teachers confined to 
one line of studies, and those that are suited 
only to a certain age, are apt to take into 
view only the small section of a child’s life 
belonging to that age, and this weakens the 
great incentive to work which comes from 
the clear vision of the end of education in 
the beginning. ‘The end is not the exami- 
nation for promotion to another grade. The 
solid culture of the child toward a well- 
furnished personality—a developed, intelli- 
gent life of thought and act—must be the 
main aim of all teaching, and this should 
not be broken in upon by any interruption 
of artificial grades. Hence great caution is 
required in graded schools, lest, through 
anxiety to promote from grade to grade, the 
child be fitted more for examination than 
for life. 

The increase in the salary of teachers has 
been very small. Now that the amount ap- 
propriated by the State is two millions— 
double what it was four years ago—it is 
to be hoped that the average salary of 
teachers will be greatly enlarged. It is 
now for male teachers only thirty-nine 
dollars per month, and for female teach- 
ers only a little over thirty dollars. This 
want of proper remuneration is injuring 
the status of our schools. It is retard- 
ing the whole educational work of the State, 
and every exertion should be made to rem- 
edy this defect. Direct legislation can ef- 
fect but little. Public sentiment must be 
aroused. Directors and parents must realize 
the vast importance of our schools, and the 
great responsibility of our teachers, and re- 
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fuse to make the matter of selecting them 
nothing more than the employment of the 
cheapest candidates in the market. Oy 
superintendents also must make the provi 
sional certificates fewer and fewer, demand. 
ing higher grades, and insisting on more 
thorough examinations. By concerted a. 
tion the way may be opened for a better 
condition of affairs as regards salaries and 
tenure of office. 

While thankful for the legislation secured 
in behalf of the schools, we regret very 
much that the bill for a closer supervision of 
our schools in rural districts failed of pas. 
sage. Closer supervision is so nec 
that it must sooncome. The need of it be 
comes more apparent every day, and very 
many directors are only waiting for author. 
ity to organize the work. 

There are many advances yet to be made 
before the full efficiency of our system of 
free public schools can be secured, to which 
we shall have occasion to refer hereafter. 

Thanking the teachers and superintend- 
ents for their prompt codperation during the 
past year, and believing that the work ac- 
complished has been for the good of the 
Commonwealth, and such as may receive 
the blessing of Almighty God, we conclude 
this brief report. E. E. Hicres, 


Supt. of Public Instruction. 


rs 


DR. HIGBEE MEMORIAL. 


N active movement has been started by 
Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh, of Hunting- 
don county, looking to the erection of 4 
suitable memorial to the memory of Dr. 
Higbee. This was at once heartily seconded 
by Supts. Brecht, Breneman, Weiss, McNeal, 
and others to whose attention it was brought, 
and a general committee has been appointed, 
comprising twenty County Superintendents, 
fifteen City and Borough Superintendents, 
and five Principals of State Normal Schools, 
who have made arrangements for a gen 
contribution to this memorial fund from all 
the schools of the State which were under 
the control and direction of the late State 
Superintendent. 

This contribution, it is proposed, shall be 
received in all the schools on Friday, January 
31st, 1890. The amounts contributed m 
the individual schools to be forwarded 
promptly by the teachers to the Superii- 
tendents of their respective localities, 
whom the said fund will be sent by check 
to such party or parties named im 
circular as may be authorized to receive the 
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same and hold it in charge subject to the fur- 
ther action of the general committee. 

It is hoped by the committee that the 
contribution proposed will average at least 
one cent from each pupil in each of the 
schools of the Commonwealth. . 


aii 
> 


“IN SIMPLICITY OF TRUTH.” 





PRIVATE letter that we have seen, 
A written on the evening of the day of the 
funeral by one lady to another, without 
thought of publication, so well expresses the 
general feeling that we have obtained per- 
mission to quote as follows: 

To-day at Dr. Higbee’s funeral service in 
the Reformed Church I thought of you, 
knowing you are one of many whose hearts 
mourn the loss of that great, good man. 
One of the hymns used in the service was 
written by the Doctor himself. It was sung 
to the tune he liked best for it, and in 
addition the thoughts in it seemed to lay 
bare some of his own experience. While 


they sang it my heart was wrung with 
sympathy for his family, soevidently stricken 


with grief. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. Apple, late President of Franklin and 
Marshall College, an able and learned man, 
who has known Dr. H. ever since his com- 
ing into Pennsylvania, and it was a fine 
tribute to his memory—so earnest and above 
all so sincere. Governor Beaver was pres- 
ent and Dr. Apple referred to his official 
notice of the Doctor’s death with so much 
feeling and taste, I felt, as I looked at him 
from the gallery, that the Governor must 
be gratified. There were two other short 
discourses, one by Dr. Gerhart, of the Ger- 
man Reformed Seminary, and the other by 
Dr. Bausman, of Reading, both of whom 
dwelt upon the child-like faith and the 
lovely character of their beloved friend, ad- 
wiser, leader. Mr. B. broke out once with 
sich an earnest, ‘7 thank God I knew him!’ 
that it thrilled me; and Mary , as she 
St here to-night with tears raining down 
her face, talking of the Doctor and of this 
most beautiful service, said, when he re- 
marked that after conversation with Dr. 
Higbee he felt his influence in every fibre 
of his being, she felt that he spoke as Dr. 
Higbee did, and with a like influence upon 
his hearers. 
I was struck with the fact that these 
able men—all of them men of “affairs,’’ I 
emed to feel that his love and 
faith and self-sacrifice were all that was 
worth dwelling upon—at least all the wit- 
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ness of him they wanted to bear. Every- 
thing was said in the very simplicity of 
truth and feeling, and it seemed to me the 
most beautiful tribute to a good man I had 
ever heard. 

What a loss to his family! I felt as 
though I wanted to say how much I wished 
to bear a part in their burden of grief—but 
you and I have learned that each one of us 
has got to go into the depths alone, no mat- 
ter who are willing to go with us. But if 
sympathy could alleviate grief I think their 
burden would be lightened, for there are 
hearts mourning with them all over the 
State to-night. ; 


-_— 
— 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. 





TRIBUTE TO DR. HIGBEE BY MR. M’CASKEY. 


HE Christmas entertainment is always 

anticipated, enjoyed, and remembered 
by pupils large and small from primary 
grade to high school. There may be in it 
influences of the very best kind, that are 
worth more to the growing child, or the pupil 
of advanced years, than anything found in 
the text-books. We therefore welcome 
gladly the fact of its more general observ- 
ance by the schools, year by year, and we 
hail the time when this observance shall be- 
come universal. An evening paper lies be- 
fore us which fills several columns in each of 


| two successive issues with the Christmas pro- 


grammes of the schools of Lancaster, in all 
their attractive variety. At the Boys’ High 
School, where the day has been observed 
for many years by reading and music and 
the distribution of gifts, etc., this year the 
morning reading was from the opening 
chapters of ‘‘Ben-Hur: a Tale of the 
Christ.’’ The school sang a number of ap- 
propriate songs, with the accompaniment of 
the instruments ; the fine study hall was very 
handsomely decorated so that the green of 
Christmas may carry the thought of the day 
far into the new year; and large bags, spe- 
cially printed for the occasion, and contain- 
ing fruits, nuts and choice confections, 
were distributed to all who were present. 
The more formal observance of the day, 
however, was had in the afternoon, in the 
girls’ study hall, when a chorus of two hun- 
dred and fifty voices, under the lead of Prof. 
Matz, and the High School orchestra under 
Prof. Thorbahn, which accompanied all the 
choruses, did full justice to the programme : 
Instrumental—Overture, ‘‘ Prairie ag > a Swift. 
igh School Or 


chestra. 
Chorus—*‘ Come, All Ye Faithful” Reading. 
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Hutchinson. 
Dielman. 
. Jakobowski. 


Chorus—‘‘What Said the Shepherds,” 
Chorus—‘* A Christmas Hymn” 
Instrumental—Selections from ‘‘ Erminie,” . . 


High School Orchestra. 


Chorus—‘“‘ Old Santa Claus”. . 
Chorus—“ Ring Out, O Bells” 
Chorus—‘* Waking or Sleeping” q 
Instrumental— Piano Solo , 
Instrumental— Duet (Violins), Opus 38, Lorenzetti. 
Donald G. McCaskey and Stewart Thorbahn. 
Chorus—* An Odd Old Man” Sullivan. 
Chorus—*‘ The Glad Bells All Say ”’ Crowe. 
Instrumental—Violin Terzette, Opus 3. . . . . Haydn. 


Prof. Carl Thorbahn, C. D. Royer and Morris Loeb. 
Chorus—‘‘ Calm Was the Night’”’ 
Chorus—**‘ When Love Was Born” 
Reading—A Reading for the Christmas Time. 
Instrumental—‘‘ Lights and Shadows.” Resch 


High School Orchestra. 
Chorus—‘“‘ O Thou Joyful Day” Y 
Chorus—‘ Over the Green Downs”’ 
Chorus—“‘ Holy Night” 

Mr. J. P. McCaskey, the principal of the 
school, who directed the programme, read 
the story of the Nativity from the New Tes- 
tament, and spoke as follows to the school : 


DR. HIGBEE A LOVER OF CHRISTMAS. 


I want to talk with you a little while of a man 
whose presence was familiar to you all; a man 
who loved the Christmastide; the pervading 
atmosphere of whose life was the Christmas 
spirit that finds its highest enjoyment in help- 
ping others, and especially those who need 
help ; a man who was himself beyond question, 
as I think, more widely beloved throughout 
the length and breath of this broad Common- 
wealth than any other man in Pennsylvania— 
nor is there any other in whose death would be 
experienced such wide-spread feeling of per- 
sonal loss. This results—the man being capa- 
ble of arousing such feeling of confidence and 
personal affection—from the peculiar relation 
which he bore to the tens of thousands of teach- 
ers, superintendents, directors, and friends of 
education throughout the State, 

He met all the leaders of our educational 
work in all their varied fields of labor, and 
everywhere he impressed them as a man of un- 
usual type and of extraordinary attainments ; 
he came into contact, upon the Institute plat- 
form and otherwise, with all the teachers of 
their respective counties and of all the cities of 
the Commonwealth, with the single exception of 
Philadelphia ; looked into their eyes, addressed 
their intelligence, impressed their hearts, re- 
vealing a deeper purpose in their work and con- 
stantly challenging their attention to the trans- 
cendent importance, from its spiritual side, of 
the relation between teacher and pupil; he 
spoke to directors everywhere, to citizens every- 
where ; he led in prayer anywhere, everywhere, 
in public, in the social circle, and in private,— 
for divine aid and guidance; he preached with 
ringing utterance from many a pulpit, and from 
many a platform that was not a pulpit, the unfail- 
ing gospel of righteousness ; with the pen of the 
editor, and in his official papers, he addressed 
the school men of the State constantly and with 
all the power of a master rurpose; until men 
and women who came under the spell of his in- 
tense personality everywhere recognized in him 
an educator of the first rank, a man of the pur- 
est and best type; helpful to the uttermost, 





generous to a fault. And knowing him thy 
they came to trust him, to love him because of 
that self-same Christmas spirit which was the 
animating, informing spirit both of his official 
and private life. 

My dear old friend, Dr. Higbee! One week 
ago to-day I stood beside his open grave in 
Mountain View Cemetery, at Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, an attractive spot to which in his 
frequent visits to this little town among the hills 
—where live some of the friends he loved best 
on earth—he would often resort for the varied 
beauty of the landscape and that invigoration 
of soul which comes from the “ strength of the 
hills."” We saw the walls of his tomb rising 
somewhat above the coffin lid, covered with 
broad slabs of native limestone rock to form the 
roof of that low chamber in which his mortal 
remains may rest apart from other earth for a 
thousand years, and turned away to see that 
loved face no more on earth in any light save 
that of memory. 

With others, and alone, I had stood beside 
his coffin again and again, as he lay in quiet 
sleep from which it seemed a touch might wake 
him,—and tears were stayed, for the peaceful 
calm of the sleeper had diffused itself to those 
about him in death, as it had often done in life, 
I saw in this delightful home of his young man- 
hood—whither he always went back with glad 
heart to a warm welcome—and in the commu 
nity around, the abiding reverence which love 
inspires, I knew again the enduring value ofa 
noble Christian life; and came away from Em- 
mitsburg with a feeling that I had been per- 
mitted to read another chapter of fascinating in- 
terest in the life of the most remarkable man it 
has ever been my privilege to know, whether in 
the relation of ordinary acquaintance or on terms 
of close personal intimacy. ‘‘In this room,” 
said one—it was a spacious parlor with all theap- 
pointments of comfort, taste, and elegance—“we 
had our Christmas tree for a dozen successive 
years, and Dr. Higbee was always the life of 
our party.” Itseemed as if his genial presence 
still pervaded the place—perhaps it did, who 
can tell ?—though his mortal form lay in the si 
lent majesty of Death in a room upon the same 
floor, just beyond the broad hall-way of the 
house. 

Christmas day is a birth day—and why dol 
speak of death at Christmas time? Well, I think 
of death very pleasantly, and take pleasure too 
in knowing and thinking of people like Dr. Hig- 
bee, who regard it as only another birth-day— 
into the life immortal. And Dr. Higbee we all 
knew so well! You have heard him speak from 
this spot ; you have seen him and enjoyed him 
here, and that enjoyment has been mutual, for 
he has been glad to be here. Besides other 
reasons, he had an especial interest in this 
school where he had once taught. He came 
and went as if at home here. He left the school 
in 1854, after one year’s service as teacher ; an 
I remember well the morning in 1881, twenty: 
seven years later, when, after appointment (0 
his late office, Mr. Hensel brought him in tom 
troduce him to one of his old pupils. We 
both changed so much in the interval, that 
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otherwise we would hardly have recognized 
each other. The last time he was here was on 
a friendly errand—it seems but a few brief 
days since then—to give me a book that he 
had brought from Emmitsburg, containing some 
music of which we had spoken, and which he 
knew I wished to see. 

He has not been at any of our Christmas en- 
tertainments, but he has told me how he has 
wished to be with us, for your singing and our 
instrumental music always gave him much 

leasure. But your Arbor Day entertainments 
o especially enjoyed. On this spot he inau- 
gurated the first general Arbor Day observance 
in Pennsylvania with a formal paper entitled 
“Arbor Day with the Children.” He lived to 
see this day observed ten times, and to know of 
hundreds of thousands of trees planted, because 
of its appointment,—which is not the least of his 
many good works. 

But the kindly presence that we knew so well 
we will see no more; the voice is hushed that 
spoke so cheerily its ‘‘ Christmas all year long,” 
emphasizing it all the more at the happy Christ- 
mastide. Let us, like him, follow the Star with 
the Wise Men, through darksome night and 
desert way, until it stand over the manger of 
Bethlehem, and, entering with them, in rever- 
ent adoration lay our best treasure as gifts at 
the feet of the Child. With the shepherds on 
the Judean hillside, wg, like him, may hear the 
angel voice proclaim its message to the listen- 
ing earth, may hear sweet angel voices resound 
the matchless song of ‘‘ peace on earth, good- 
will to men;’’ with him may hear the music 
of their harps celestial, and see the wondrous 
light that else hath never been on earthly sea 
or shore. 

Christmas was a holiday and a holy day to 
him. We remember how some years since, he 
discouraged the holding of the County Insti- 
tutes during this week, many of them having 
been appointed for this time. At his wish other 
dates were thereafter appointed, so that Christ- 
mas week might again be given back to Church 
and Home as their chief festival occasion. 

But [have talked too long. Let me emphasize 
this thought, once more illustrated in the emi- 
nently successful life of Dr. Higbee: The only 
life worth living is a life of goodness, with 
every energy of mind and heart trained and di- 
rected to this sole end of human existence ; and 
the only perfect ideal after which such life 
may be lived is that of Him who was born at 
Bethlehem, the world believes, on Christmas 
Day so long ago. 

Speaking for Dr. Higbee, then, as well as for 
myself—for I am glad to believe that we are 
still in quick sympathy in all things glad and 
good—I wish you, with all my heart, a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year ! 


Tue following tribute from Dr. H. S. 
Jones, City Superintendent of Erie, is 
contained in a personal letter to the junior 
editor. We shall make room for much ad- 
ditional matter written in the same spirit of 

§ appreciation, in our next issue, which 





will be made a Memorial Number of Zhe 
Journal. Mr. Jones writes: 

‘¢ My heart is sad, my spirit broken, by 
the startling news of the death of dear Doc- 
tor Higbee. I had the happiness and bene- 
fit of knowing him quite well as a man, as 
well as a professional educator, an acquaint- 
ance which led me to feel that he was one 
of God’s noble men—cultured, broad- 
minded, in sympathy with everything good. 
His visits to our city were always occa- 
sions of rare pleasure to teachers and pupils, 
and were followed by a lasting impression 
that quickened the insight and widened the 
educational outlook. In his death, the 
State and the country have lost an educator 
of the first rank; and many outside of the 
Commonwealth will join with us in mourn- 
ing over the departure of our official educa- 
tional head just at a time when the splendid 
qualities of his mind and heart were needed 
at the front in making our schools better 
fitted to make better citizens.’’ 


Oo COC 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: In many 
districts additional teachers have had to be 
employed this year. The growth of our popu- 
lation has been steady and rapid. Many of 
our schools are crowded to their utmost capac- 
ity. A new frame building has been erected in 
Jefferson township, and one in Versailles. 
Shaler township has erected an excellent four- 
room brick building with proper appointments; 
it is so arranged that four additional rooms can 
be annexed when necessary. 

BERKS.—Supt. Keck: The Boyertown Board 
supplied three school-rooms with the natural 
slate surface. Birdsboro discontinued one of 
its grammar schools. The Birdsboro Local 
Institute was a grand success; 13 directors, 58 
teachers, and about 500 citizens were in attend- 
ance. The Robesonia Iron Company gave 
three adjoining’ building lots to the Heidelberg 
school board; a very excellent school house, 
containing four rooms, has been erected on the 
same. All the rooms are very pleasant, have 
high ceilings, proper furniture and good ar- 
rangements for heating, lighting and venti- 
lating. The Kutztown Board has supplied all 
its school-rooms with natural slate blackboards. 

BLAIR.—Supt. Likens: A great deal of at- 
tention has lately been given by our teachers 
and pupils to the decoration of school-rooms ; 
they have a homelike appearance. The at- 
tendance is above the average. Literary socie- 
ties have been organized in several districts. 
The directors of our county are a regularly or- 
ganized body, and will meet in regular session 
during Institute week. 

Bucks.—Supt. Slotter: New school-houses 
were built in Rockhill and Springfield. The 
new house at Doylestown promises to be one 
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of the finest in the State. The school-house at 
Newtown has been supplied with the Smead 
system of heating and ventilation. The County 
Institute was interesting and instructive. The 
large attendance and close attention are evi- 
dence of the steadily-growing interest our peo- 
ple take in the work of their schools. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Leech: Our County Insti- 
tute was very successful—the best ever held in 
this county. We had a splendid corps of in- 
structors, assisted by a number of our leading 
teachers. A good Local Institute was held at 
Glasgow, where the patrons seem to take as 
much interest in the work:as the teachers; 
much good will result. The schools in the 
flooded valley are beginning to move. Wood- 
vale started off with 100 pupils, which will likely 
increase; Cambria City began with two rooms; 
Conemaugh borough has been delayed by con- 
tractor, but will begin about the middle of De- 
cember. Donations for the schools have been 
coming in very generously from some quarters. 
Thus far I have received $2200.89, with promise 
of more. Our grateful thanks go out to all our 
friends. Including the contributions reported 
last month, the list, which is up to date, is as fol- 
lows: Will F. Minary, Jr. O. U. A. M., Tyrone, 
$25; Supt, D. S. Keith, Altoona Schools, $100: 
Washington Township School Board, $20; 
Supt. J. M. Berkey, Somerset, $47; John 
Floyd, Treasurer, Ebensburg Relief Committee, 
$64.46; A. J. Bradley, Delaney, Teacher Blair 
County, $2; Prof. B. F. Pinkerton, Tyrone, 
$21.50; Cambria Township School Board, $10; 
S. G. Rudy, Orbisonia, $5.55; Summerhill 
Township School Board, $5; ‘‘ Teacher,”’ Tip- 
ton, Pa., $1; Supt. L. O. Foose, Harrisburg, 
$120.86; Dr. Z. X. Snyder, Indiana Normal 
School, $20: Richland Township School Board, 
$10; E. B. Seedenburg, Martinsburg, Pa., $1.59; 
Supt. Likens, Blair County, $45; Patriotic Order 
S. of A., $200; M. J. Patterson, Remington, Pa., 
$7; Supt. Smith, Media, Pa., $81.74; Supt. 
Hugus, Westmoreland County, $250; Supt. 
Nitrauer, Lebanon, $48.74; Supt. McNeal, 
Dauphin County, $236; Rev. S. F. Fargens, 
Bellwood, Pa., $7; L. C. Colborn, Somerset 
Schools, $31; Supt. J. H. Likens, Newry, 
$35.51; Supt. L. B. Landis, Allentown, 
$107.60; Emma Weston, Warrior’s Mark, Pa., 
$2.25; S. H. Sell, New Enterprise, Pa., $2.12; 
James Slott, National Bank, Carbondale, $10; 
L. M. Truxal, Belle Vernon, Pa., $5.50; 
“Teacher,” Tipton, Pa., $1. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: Schuylkill Town- 
ship furnishes its pupils, free of cost, not only 
all text-books required, but also copy-books, 
pens, ink, pencils, stationery, in brief all that is 
needed in a well-conducted school. Elk View 
school-house in Penn township has been thor- 
oughly repaired, and improved in appearance, 
comfort, and convenience. Tredyffrin town- 
ship has adopted a graded course of study, and 
remodeled the Howellville school. The Asso- 
ciation of School Directors of Chester county 
met in Convention recently at the West Chester 
Normal School. Prof. Geo. M. Philips from the 
Legislative committee reported that the bill for 
District Supervision which failed at the last 





meeting of the State Legislature would again be 
presented for consideration and, he hoped, fay. 
orable action. The County Superintendent re. 
ported from the Committee on preparation ofa 
book on heating and ventilation of school. 
houses, that such book had been prepared and 
would be published without cost to the Asso. 
ciation. The subjects of manual training and 
compulsory education were also discussed with 
much interest.” 

CLINTON.—Supt. Brungard: Five Local In- 
stitutes and one educational meeting were held 
during the month, all of which were well at- 
tended. A new house is being built in Allison 
township in place of the one recently destroyed 
by fire. 

DAUPHIN-—Supt. McNeal: The County Insti- 
tute was again divided into sections during the 
forenoon sessions. We had a corps of able in- 
structors who did practical work and pleased 
our teachers. The teachers manifested a deep 
interest in the work, frequently asked questions, 
and participated in the discussions. There was 
a larger attendance on the part of directors and 
citizens than heretofore. The directors of Mil- 
lersburg increased their school apparatus by the 
purchase of maps, globes, dictionaries, etc. 
Londonderry township has taken an advanced 
step in the erection of a fine two-story brick 
school-house near Middletown. The two rooms 
are furnished with slate hoards and good patent 
furniture—the first patent furniture in the dis- 
trict. The building was finally dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies, November 30th,—ad- 
dresses by D. H. Bucher, J. S. Reider and Supt. 
McNeal. The Board of Upper Paxton has 
shown its progressive spirit by establishing a 
District Institute and requiring the teachers to 
attend the meetings. 

DELAWARE.—Supt. Smith: Our County In- 
stitute was held this year in the city of Chester, 
for the first time in twenty-five years. It was 
generally conceded to be the most successful 
Institute ever held in this county. Many sub- 
jects were discussed by the teachers, which 
added greatly to the interest of the sessions. 
One afternoon was set apart for the purpose of 
visiting Roach’s Ship-Yard. After looking at 
vessels in various stages of preparation—from 
the laying of the keel to the last finishing touch 
—the teachers were taken on board the “Kan- 
sas City,” recently launched, and allowed to in- 
spect its different departments. Transportation 
to and from the Ship-Yard was furnished free 
through the courtesy of Mr. Mitchell Cornell, 
President of the Chester City Passenger Railway 
Co., who also took the teachers to the Penn 
House in Upland, said to be the oldest house 
in the State. The teachers almost unanimously 
agreed to pursue a definite course of profes- 
sional reading during the present year. The 
directors of Darby township have built a fine 
brick school-house at Thatcherville, where tt 
has long been needed. The building is well 
furnished and provided with all the necessaries 
including five slate blackboards. In Sout 
Chester, the school board has just received from 


the hands of the contractor a new four-room . 


brick building, and opened three schools int 
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It is to be known as the “ Lincoln School,” 
and is one of the finest buildings in the county. 
This Board has also had a two-story addition 
made to the Thurlow street building. They are 
about to open two additional schools—one col- 
ored and one white—which will make twenty- 
one schools in this borough ; a night-school for 
colored children will be opened in a few days. 
The Darby borough school board has opened 
three night schools with an average attendance 
of thirty each. The pupils are taking a lively 
interest and doing excellent work. 

Er1eE.—Supt. Miller: The Mill Creek teachers 
held their regular monthly Institute in Erie. 
These meetings have become a fixture with the 
Mill Creek teachers, to the great benefit of the 
schools. Several other successful Local Insti- 
tutes were held. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: The Wenger 
school-house in Warren township, was destroyed 
by fire, supposed to be of incendiary origin. 
The County Institute was attended by all the 
teachers butseven. On Directors’ Day, Hon. J. 
Q). Stewart, Deputy State Supt., spoke to an audi- 
ence of 1200; his remarks were highly appre- 
ciated. Institute, as usual, was a grand success, 
notwithstanding that one of our lecturers failed 
to ‘come to time."’ The total amount contri- 
buted by the teachers and schools of this 
County to the public schools of Johnstown is 


$344.64. 


_ LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Davis : A school build- 
ing, costing $500, has just been completed in 


Olyphant borough. It is heated and ventilated 
by the Smead-Rutan system. 

_ LycominG.—Supt. Lose: The new buildings 
in the boroughs of Hughesville and Picture 
Rocks have been completed, and a successful 
year’s work is predicted for the schools. In 
Hughesville the pupils of the five schools meet 
each morning in the three upper rooms, which 
can be thrown into one, and take part in the 
chapel exercises, conducted by the different 
ministers of the town. 

MiFFLIN.—Supt. Myers: Our Teachers’ In- 
stitute was one of unusual interest. Notwith- 
standing the bad weather, all the teachers but 
one were present. The directors held a meet- 
ing during the week—the third so held—and 
adopted a constitution and by-laws. The prin- 
cipal discussion was upon the subject of grad- 
ing the schools and following a fixed course of 
study. The convention appointed a committee 
to formulate some plan of grading with course 
of study, to be submitted at the next meeting in 
May. This, we believe, is the way to reach the 

results—an established course of study, 
careful gradation, and a record preserved by 
the teacher for his successor. 

MonroE.—Supt. Paul : 
Price township have built a new school-house at 

ceburg. A number of Literary Societies 
have been organized in different parts of the 
County, by the teachers. These Societies are 
doing a good work for the educational interests 
ofthe count¥. They afford an opportunity for 
ers to meet. and exchange ideas and meth- 

ods, meee discuss various topics pertaining to 

rK, 


The directors of. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Bloom: The at- 
tendance at our County Institute was larger than 
any time heretofore. Three hundred teachers 
were present. The attendance of directors on 
Directors’ Day was unusually large. Supt. 
Harpel, who for a number of years has been 
doing such efficient work in the borough of Sha- 
mokin, again joined with us and did much to- 
ward making our Institute a success. 

PFRRY.—Supt. Aumiller: The Teachers’ In- 
stitute just closed, was unique in its success; 
out of 186 teachers, 181 were present, and 176 
attended the full five days. Much able work 
was done by the teachers. A fine display of 
examination work was made. Every moment 
of time was profitably employed, and ™the pro- 
ceedings of the Institute, printed in- pamphlet 
form, will be more voluminous than ever before. 
Last, but not least, Providence gave us the fin- 
est week’s weather of the year 1889. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Hermann; The new houses 
at Shamokin Dam are ready for occupancy. 
The pupils of the Selinsgrove High School gave 
a very successful literary entertainment. The 
proceeds will be applied to the library. A num- 
ber of Local Institutes and Lyceums are held 
throughout the county. In general the interest 
manifested by teachers, pupils and citizens is 
indicative of a successful school year. 

WayneE.—Supt. Kennedy : Our County Insti- 
tute was very successful. The attendance was 
better than ever before. Most of the teachers 
were present the entire week. Out of the 257 
teachers enrolled, 225 enrolled the first, day. 
This instruction was excellent. As in former 
years, the ‘‘Section Drills’? were a prominent 
feature. Music also received considerable at- 
tention. 

PoTtsTowNn.—Supt. Rupert: Our Board has 
unanimously adopted the School Savings Bank 
System. It will gointo effect January Ist, 1890. 
We think this system will aid us in teaching our 
boys and girls the importance of economy. 

READING.—Supt. Baer: We are building two 
new school-houses, and remodeling one, which 
will be as good as new. Reading School Dis- 
trict raised, as a ‘Thanksgiving Offering,”’ 
$150.39 for the impoverished school districts of 
the Conemaugh Valley. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: Our teachers 
united heartily in the work of the County Insti- 
tute, and were all in attendance, save a few who 
were prevented by sickness. The whole week 
was a feast of goodthings. The day instructors 
and the evening lectures were among the best 
the Institute field affords. Supt. Bloom, hav- 
ing put his whole soul into the work, can feel 
assured that he did not labor in vain, and may 
look forward with much satisfaction for good re- 
sults in the schools over which he presides. 

STEELTON.—Supt. McGinnes: Our teachers 
all attended the County Institute. The plan of 
dividing the Institute into sections each forenoon 
is heartily endorsed by our teachers, as it af- 
fords.an opportunity to receive instruction bear- 
ing directly upon the work of each grade. Ter- 
restrial globes have been added to the appara- 
tus of the Secondary Grades. 

West CHESTER.—Supt. Jones: All our teach- 
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ers save one attended the County Institute. The 
instruction this year was of such a character as 
to encourage the teachers to get out of the 
beaten track and teach with a view to promote 
naturally the growth of the child’s mind. Our 
teachers were afforded an opportunity to wit- 
ness the teaching of Miss Spear and Miss 
Blanchard, of the State Normal Scoool. The 
effects of the instruction at the Institute can 
easily be traced in the school-room. 
Yorx.—Supt. Shelley: The Board of Con- 
trol of this City gives the Superintendent of 
Schools the privilege to attend Institutes and 
educational meetings at any place, to visit 
schools anywhere, in short to make himself 
thoroughly conversant with educational work 
and methods in the best schools of the land. 
One thing is yet wanting, viz.: power to nomi- 











(Jax, 


nate the teachers, with such salaries affixed ty 
position as will secure the best. A new school 
building is now under roof. It will contain all 
modern improvements. The schools are pros. 
perous. The teachers show commendable zeal 
in their work. Our Local Institute has but few 
absentees. 

HAZEL TownsHip—(Luzerne Co.)—Supt, 
Fallon: A very successful Local Institute was 
held in Freeland. The attendance was good: 
the instruction of the highest order. The pa. 
trons and directors turned out in full force. The 
subjects discussed were, percentage, language, 
mensuration, class drills in numbers, and tonic 
sol-fa. The meeting was a grand success: 
there are 112 teachers in the district. The 
Board has opened sixteen evening schools; 
they are all well attended. 


> + 
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jg have recently been published a 
number of books by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., of a character that we can spe- 
cially commend to that growing class of teach- 
ers whose reading and study takes in a range 
far wider and broader than that of merely tech- 
nical educational literature. More and more 
our teachers realize that their domain is that of 
the broadest possible culture; that what the 
true educator needs is to keep up with the 
thought of the world, to keep ‘“‘in touch”’ with 
it; that the thinker, man and woman, is more 
and more forging to the front everywhere, and 
in the sphere of public education fully as much 
as anywhere else. It is for the benefit of these 
that we call attention here to works like 7he 
Continuous Creation, by the Rev. Myron Adams, 
The Struggle for Immortality, by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps; 7ze Lily Among Thorns, by 
Wm. E. Griffis, D. D.; Zhe Church in Modern 
Society, by Julius H. Ward; besides such an 
admirable study of the Greek drama as is given 
in Wm. Cranston Lawton’s volume on 7%ree 
Dramas of Euripides, the posthumous volume 
of Principal J. C. Shairp entitled Portraits of 
Friends, and the second volume of the promis- 
ing series on ‘“‘ American Religious Leaders,” 
devoted to Wilbur Fisk, selected as represen- 
tative of the Methodist Church, and written by 
George Prentice, D. D. 

These books are all of a class such as 
thoughtful readers delight in. ‘The Continu- 
ous Creation”’ (Price, $1.50) is another work on 
the relation of the philosophy of evolution to 
the Christian religion. It is written in a spirit of 
true charity, catholic and unbiased, and shows 
clearly, as has been done often before but can- 
not be done too often, that evolution and Chris- 
tianity not only are not antagonistic, but are mu- 
tually explanatory and helpful. Mrs. Phelps’s 


volume ($1.25) treats, in the author’s well- 
well-known lucid and forcible, yet graceful and 
winning style, of such fundamental questions as 
these: What isa Fact? Is God Good? What 
The Struggle for 


does Revelation Reveal? 








Immortality, The Christianity of Christ, The 
Psychical Opportunity, and The Psychical 
Wave. While of course written from Mrs. 
Phelps’s peculiar theological point of view, with 
which the readers of her ‘Gates Ajar” and 
‘Gates Between "’ are familiar, the spirit of re- 
ligious earnestness and the devout tone of the 
whole is such as to make the work eminently 
edifying and uplifting, as well as intellectually 
stimulating and suggestive. In ‘ The Lily 
Among Thorns”’ ($1.25), Dr. Griffis gives a 
very fresh, unconventional study of Solomon's 
Song or Canticles, which he interprets as a 
“Biblical Drama.” It is a delightful piece of 
literature, irrespective of its theological value. 
“The Church in Modern Society ’’ ($1.00) isa 
book in line with the tendency, felt throughout 
the Christian Church, to bring Christianity into 
closer contact as a working force with human 
life and society, and thus also to bring denom- 
inations into more intimate union. 
Lovers of biography will find much enjoy- 
ment in “ Portraits of Friends,”’ ($1.25) by Prin- 
cipal Shairp, whose four volumes of literary 
studies are so highly prized by students of liter- 
ture. To them the admirable biographical sketch 
of Mr. Shairp himself, written by Wm. Young 
Sellars, will not be the least desirable part of 
the volume. The “ Friends” whose portraits 
the lamented author so genially draws are all 
men whom it is good for every body to know, 
Thomas Erskine, Dr. John Brown, the beloved 
author of ‘‘ Rab and his Friends,’ Norman 
Macleod, the poet Clough, and three others of 
whom all know, but with whom themselves this 
book makes us acquainted. “ Wilbur Fisk 
($1.25) is a biography all intelligent Methodists 
will want and will be delighted with. It 1s m- 
teresting, not only as a biography, but also as 
giving a very good sketch of Methodism in 
America during the first part of the present cen: 
tury. It is of course not a work of as unive 
interest, nor with as great a subject, nor as we 
written, as is the first volume of this promising 
series, the one on “Jonathan Edwards by 
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Prof. A. V. G. Allen; but then, such subjects 
are scarce ! 
Readers of Zhe Atlantic Monthly know what 
a valuable feature of that magazine have been 
the graceful, scholarly studies of the ancient 
Greek drama by Mr. Wm. Cranston Lawton. 
The handsome volume entitled ‘‘ Three Dramas 
of Euripides,” is not a mere reprint of these es- 
says in Zhe Atlantic, but much more, the three 
entire dramas of The Alkestis, The Medea, and 
The Hippolytos being given in an original trans- 
lation, while the whole text, introductory, ex- 
lanatory, etc., has been recast. The book, 
owever, is not only a translation from the 
Greek, but a treatise, profound, original, enter- 
taining, and highly instructive. To every 
teacher of advanced Greek it will be a boon, 
though scarcely more so than to every other 
reader of scholarly tastes. 
Among books for thinkers we must also 
reckon the new volume of Robert Browning’s 
try, “Asolanda”’ ($1.25) issued in uniform 
style with the preceding volumes of his poeti- 
cal works in the Riverside Edition. The sudden 
death of this great poet quite recently gives a 
fresh and saddened interest to his much dis- 
cussed poetry, and particularly to this latest 
volume, which came from the press here in 
America only a few days before its author 
— away. That Browning was second only to 
ennyson among contemporary English poets 
is _— by all except those, and they are not 
afew, who maintain that he was at least as 
so a poet if not greater, than the venerable 
ureate himself. ‘‘ Asolanda”’ shows all the 
poet's peculiarities, his excellences and his 
faults, without any marks of weakening from 
age or from any other cause. It is fairly repre- 
sentative of Browning, and is as handsomely 
— and bound as in any of the much 
igher priced English editions. 
ention of 7e Atlantic Monthly reminds us 

that this sterling magazine recognizes the grow- 
ing interest that teachers have been taking in 
it, and in the high-class literature of which it is 
the leading exponent and representative. It 
promises for 1890 even more papers on educa- 
tional topics than it has given in the past, with 
no diminution, but rather increase and steady 
improvement in all its other departments. 
Among its new announcements may be men- 
tioned a serial novel, ‘‘Sidney,’’ by Mrs. De- 
land, the author of “ John Ward, Preacher,”’ and 
another, “ Felicia,"” by Miss Fanny Murfree, the 
younger sister of ‘‘ Charles Egbert Craddock,”’ 
who is said to possess gifts as wonderful as 
those of her elder sister, though of quite a differ- 
entkind. Old Dr. Holmes, the beloved “ Au- 
tocrat of the Breakfast Table,” is also going to 
delight the world with another similar series of 
wise and witty essays, entitled ‘“‘Over the Tea 
Cups.” This announcement alone should at- 
tract hundreds of new subscribers to Zhe At- 
lantic. ‘Some Forgotten Political Celebrities” 
are to be treated of by Frank Gaylord Cook, 
while there will be, besides, the usual number 
and variety of short stories, poems, sketches, 
€ssays, and articles on educational, political, lit- 
trary, scientific, historical, and other topics. 








BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Sy John T. Morse. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. sr2mo., pp. 428. 
Price, $1.25. 

Besides editing the entire series of ‘‘ American Men 
of Letters,’ Mr. Morse has himself written four of 
the most important volumes of the series, of which 
this one on Benjamin Franklin is the latest. The apo- 
logy Mr. Morse makes for adding another to the long 
list of biographies of Franklin is very graceful; but 
after reading the work itself we feel that any apology 
was unnecessary. Just such a brief, clear and unpre- 
judiced sketch as this was needed, and this excellent 
and deservedly popular series would have been defi- 
cient had it been omitted. The book is a special 
study of Franklin as a statesman, with little reference 
to him as an author. As an author he has been 
treated of very satisfactorily by Prof. McMaster in 
the ‘American Men of Letters” series. Any one 
possessing these two volumes needs nothing more 
fully to understand Franklin’s character, achieve- 
ments, and importance in American history. The 
same publishers have also just begun another kindred 
series on American Religious Leaders, designed to 
do for the history of religious thought in our country 
what the “ Statesmen Series’’ is so admirably doing 
for that of American politics, and the “ Men of Let- 
ters’? for that of our literature. The task is a deli- 
cate and difficult one for the editor, more so than in 
the case of either of the others; because in theology, 
more than in any other sphere, it is difficult to see 
men and movements in their true perspective; that 
which is nearest, in place and time, not only looks 
greatest to us, but even hides from view entirely that 
which is more distant, and perhaps far more import- 
ant. We therefore await the issue of the successive 
volumes of this important series almost with anxiety. 
We sincerely nope the editor is not a New Englander, 
nor a Southerner, nor a Westerner, but an all-Ameri- 
can: then the series will be a success. So far there 
is no reason to doubt this, for the initial volume has 
for its subject one who by every one everywhere is _ 
acknowledged the greatest figure in the history of 
American theology, and in many respects also the 
most important— Yonathan Edwards. Nor is the 
choice of the writer on this subject less full of promise 
for the rest of the series. Who more fit and compe- 
tent to write on Edwards with full knowledge, yet 
without prejudice for or against him, than the author 
of “The Continuity of Christian Thought ’’—Prof. 
A. V. G. Allen, of Cambridge? We welcome the 
whole series most heartily. Let it go upon our 
school library shelves. It is as important for our boys 
and girls to know about our country’s great religious 
leaders as to know of our authors and statesmen. 


CoMMON SCHOOL SONG-READER. A Music Reader 
for Schools of Mixed Grades. By W. S. Tilden. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 176 pp. 45 cents. 

This common sense music book is not intended to 
take the place of any regular series of music books, 
but to. apply the “Natural System” of teaching, 
whether used alone or in connection with any other 
book or series. It contains elementary lessons in 
singing and reading music, numerous exercises and 
songs in one, two, and three parts, clear and explicit 
directions to teachers to aid them in presenting this 
very important but much neglected branch of study. 
The two divisions of the book are, “Songs to be 
memorized for Analysis,” ‘Songs in connection with 
the Reading Lessons, and Miscellaneous Songs.” 
The author is a teacher of large experience, good 
taste, and good judgment in his special field of work, 
of which this little good book affotds ample evidence. 
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KINDNEss 1N LITTLE THINGS.—We may observe | poor, the neglected, and those younger than himself, 
the kindness of the Saviour in little things. He who | and if there are things to be done for others that 
could heal the sick and raise the dead by His word, | might seem irksome, disagreeable, or humiliating, let 
yet always shows Himself mindful of the least atten- | him remember the Lord of men and of angels, who 
tions, courtesies, and charities of every-day life. | never thought anything beneath Him which could 
While nothing that is both great and merciful is be- | be of comfort or benefit to any human being. 
yond His power, nothing that is both little and kind Goop humor is the clear, blue sky of the soul, in 
is too small for His love. The washing of the dis- _ which every star of talent shines more clearly. It is 
ciples’ feet was not necessary, but it was a loving act | the most exquisite beauty of the fine face, a redeem. 
on His part, and contributed to their comfort. Over ing grace in the homely one. It is like the green in 
and above what is required and expected of a child, | the landscape, harmonizing with every color, mellow 
there are a thousand kindnesses that he can render | ing the glories of the bright and softening the hues 
to parents, brothers, sisters, schoolmates, neighbors. | of the dark; like a flute in a full chorus of instru. 
Let the child be taught to be on the watch for op- ments, a sound not at first discovered, yet filling up 
portunities of service, especially to the aged, the | the breaks in the concord with its deep melody. 

SAVIOUR AND FRIEND. TuRINGIAN i. 
| { 





1. Rest of the wea-ry, Joy of the sad, Hope of the drear -y. Light of. the 
2. Pil - low where, ly-ing, Love rests its head, Peace of the dy - ing, Life of the 
3- When my feet stum-ble, I'll to Thee cry; Crownof the hum- ble, Cross of the 
4- Ev-er confess - ing Thee, I willraise Un ~-to Thee bless - ing, Glo - ry, and 


PAD | 


; Home of the stranger, Strength to the end, Refuge from dan-ger, Saviour and Friend. 
; Path of the low-ly, Prize at the end, Breath of the ho- ly, Saviour and Friend. 
high; When my steps wander, O- ver me bend, Tru-er and fond-er, Saviour and Friend. 
praise; All my en - deavor, World without end, Thine to be ev - er, Saviour and Friend. 


IS HE IN YONDER STALL? _ Gionus 


He in yonderstall, At whose feet the shepherds fall?” ’Tis the Lord— oh, wondrous 
He in yonder cot, Bending to His toilsome lot?” ’Tis the Lord— oh, wondrous 


story !—’Tisthe Lord, the King of Glory: At His feet we humbly fall, Crown Him, Crown Him Lord ofall. 


lib | oil 
“Who is He who stands and weeps, | «Who is He, in Calvary’s throes, 
At the grave where Lazarus sleeps ?”— Cho. | Asks for blessings on His foes ?”— Che. 
“Who is He in deep distress, «‘Who is He that from the grave, F 
Fasting in the wilderness ?”— Cho. | Comes to heal, and help, and save ?”—Cho. 
“Lo! at midnight, who is He | «Who is He that on yon throne : 
Prays in dark Gethsemane ?”—Cho. Rules the world of light alone ?”’"— Cho. 
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